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The Indianapolis Campaign 





A Campaign Leader Tells How Civic Spirit, Skillful Tactics, and a 
Thorough Program of Popular Education Brought Results 


By J. W. ESTERLINE, President, The Esterline-Angus Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 





Mr. Esterline is an engineer by pro- 
fession, and the President of The Ester- 
line-Angus Company, manufacturers of 
electrical instruments. He was one of 
the leaders in the Indianapolis campaign, 
making the keynote address before the 
Rotary Club on April 19th. He is the 
author of the platform of the City Man- 
ager League, and Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 











HERE is a general impression abroad that 
Zz the people of Indianapolis adopted the 
city-manager plan as a protest against the 
corrupt political conditions which existed in 
the municipal government of the city during 
the last two years. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The movement for the adop- 
tion of the plan began in December, 1924, six 
months before Mayor Duval and his associ- 
ates were even nominated. 


It was inaugurated by a group of citizens 
who recognized, first, that the state of Indiana 
had lagged away behind her sister states po- 
litically, largely because of the manner in 
which the political machines of the cities had 
dominated the politics of the state. Second, 
that the maintenance of these political or- 
ganizations, through patronage and corruption, 
had thrown an intolerable burden of taxation 
and mismanagement on the people of many of 
these cities. Third, that if the politics of 
Indiana was to be made upright, wholesome and 
partriotic, the place to begin was in the cities, 


by removing their purely business affairs from 
the field of political controversy. 


A Citizens’ Movement 

The campaign in Indianapolis began and 
remained distinctly a citizens’ novement. Earlv 
in 1925, through the individual efforts of the 
original promoters, without any publicity what- 
ever, some fourteen hundred citizens signed a 
definite commitment to stand and work for the 
adoption of the manager plan. 

The work of securing this organization, call- 
ed the “Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand” 
was quietly but thoroughly done. The persons 
approached were selected carefully; they rep- 
resented all parts of the city, all walks of life, 
every political and religious faith, but care 
was taken to select persons who were represen- 
tative and whose connection with the movement 
would inspire confidence. Care was taken to 
exclude any who would be classed as profes- 
sional politicians. As soon as a person had 
signed the commitment, he was handed a col- 
lection of literature on the plan, so that he 
could inform himself. The committee num- 
bered twelve hundred men and women before 
any newspaper knew just what was going on, 
and when news of the movement did leak out, 
one newspaper challenged the leaders to pub- 
lish the names of the Citizens’ Committee. It 
required one and one-half pages of that paper 
to print the names and connections of the mem- 
bers of the organiaztion, and another member 
of the press commented “It reads like a Who’s 
Who of Indianapolis.” 
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Selecting Leaders 

The next thing was leadership. Up to this 
time the Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand 
had been careful not to organize or select any 
officers. Immediately after the publication of 
the names, the leaders of the movement select- 
ed very carefully thirty-five citizens, men and 
women known for their political freedom and 
civic leadership, brought them together at a 
luncheon, and challenged them with the leader- 
ship of the great organization already formed. 
In this manner leadership was obtained of a 
calibre which could not have been secured if 
an endeavor had been made to secure leaders 
in advance. 

Provision was made for increasing the Exe- 
cutive Committee to one hundred, and repre- 
sentatives of groups were added as fast as they 
could be discovered. Representatives of all 
civic organizations, labor, colored, etc. were 
nominated by their respective groups and ac- 
cepted as members of the Executive Commit- 
tee. No organization was asked to indorse the 
movement and none was permitted to dominate 
it. This Executive Committee elected its chair- 
man, secretary and treasurer. 


A Strategic Delay 

One of the three daily newspapers support- 
ed the movement from the beginning, while the 
other two opposed it. A petition bearing the 
signatures of some 22,000 voters was obtained 
in April, 1925, in the expectation that it would 
be filed before May ist, but inasmuch as the 
city primaries were under way, and sensing 
the need for more widespread education on the 
subject, the Executive Committee decided to 
withhold filing the petition until March, 1927. 
The wisdom of his decision was shown in the 
later results, for the city-manager plan grows 
in favor as the people learn more about it. 

It was considered good strategy to make the 
threat of filing the petition in 1925. First it 
aroused the people, so that they began to ask 
questions and want speeches and literature, and 
it gave them to talk think 
about. In the second place it drew the fire of 
the opposition. Threatened with attack, they 
were forced to disclose their defense, and they 
stepped into the trap. Political leaders in their 
haste the manager system, but 
urged three objections, (1) The inadequacy of 
the Indiana Statute; (2) The unfairness of 
mixing the adoption of the plan up with the 
primary in 1925, and (3) The need for more 
mature consideration. 
ager movement 


something and 
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The leaders of the man- 


issued a carefully-prepared 
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statement to the people and, with the field of 
battle well defined, they put the petition away 
and settled down to two years of education and 
preparation. 

It was decided to file the petition 
for the referendum in 1927, so as to 
of other elections. 


and ask 
be clear 


Where an abstract question 


J. W. ESTERLINE 


is to be put before the people, it is well to stay 
clear of political campaigns, and greater unity 
of citizens is possible when they are not be- 
ing divided by political considerations. 


Training Speakers 


of local and made a 


thorough study of the manager plan and were 


A group men women 


for addresses before all 


parts of the city. 


available groups in 
No effort was made to hold 
carried 


special meetings, but the message was 


to ready-made audiences throughout the city. 
they 
f the 


Committee; they were coached on their subject, 


These speakers were carefully selected; 
were fully acquainted with the tactics « 


and every new speaker was listened to by a 


member of the Committee. And here I want 
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to stress the advantage of using ready-made | 


audiences over the calling special meetings. 


There is always a chance of a called meeting | 


being a fluke, with consequent discouragement, 
and it gives the opposition a better chance to 
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measure public interest and to heckle the 
speaker. When a special meeting is called you 
pring together the friends of the movement: 
when you go before other organizations of citi- 
zens, you are carrying your message to those 
who do not know about it, and are making 
new friends for your project. 


Procedure at Meetings 

There were many debates at the beginning 
between those in favor of and those opposed to 
the plan, but after a few months the opponents, 
having nothing new to say and with every old 
argument effectually answered, got sick of fac- 
ing audiences who were wise enough to see 
through the shallowness of their arguments 
and who did not hesitate to let them know it. 
It was the policy of the Committee to stick 
to facts, to avoid overdrawn statements, and 
to knock every new attack of the opposition 
cold, as soon as it was brought forth. 


At every educational meeting cards were 
passed, giving to persons who desired it an op- 
portunity to offer their services as workers in 
the coming campaign, so that when the peti- 
tion was filed the leaders knew where to find 
the material out of which to build the cam- 
paign organization. This shows another ad- 
vantage of an extended educational program. 
It gives leadership a chance to develop and be- 
come known. How thoroughly this work was 
done is attested by the fact that in one week 
in March, 1927, nearly three thousand work- 
ers obtained some 38,000 signatures to a new 
petition, whereas only 19,000 names were re- 
quired. 

In the extended educational campaign, care 
was taken to not create any anti-climaxes, as 
it is difficult to sustain high public interest 
over too long a period. The first climax, fol- 
lowing the educational campaign, was the se- 
curing and filing of the petition; this created 
new interest and called for additional and 
wider educational work. The referendum elec- 
tion was of course the second climax, and the 
educational work was so well done that the 
task of the securing workers for the campaign 
organization was made lighter. The third cli- 
max to be properly approached will be the 
commissioner election in 1929. 


Campaign Tactics 
Again any successful movement of this kind 
must have a dominant note and definite tac- 
tics. “Make Indianapolis the Best Governed 
City in America” was the slogan urged by 
every speaker. The dominant feature of the 
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tactics of the campaign was to create a sharp 
line of division between the two forces, the 
people on the one hand—standing for good, 
efficient government—and the professional pol- 
iticians on the other, advocating a continuance 
of present conditions. 


We were careful at all times in the appoint- 
ment of commitees, etc., to keep a proper bal- 
ance between political beliefs and other affilia- 
tions which naturally tend to divide people. 

The Indianapolis campaign was unique in 
another respect, that of setting up a city-wide 
ward-precinct organization prior to the refer- 
endum election. In most cities this has not 
been done until the campaign for the election 
of commissioners, but the leaders of the move- 
ment decided to give the organization experi- 
ence in the referendum election, which will be 
valuable when the commissioner campaign 
comes in 1919. 

The Citizens’ Committee followed the unerr- 
ing policy of absolute candor and frankness with 
the people. Representatives of the newspapers 
were invited to each meeting of the Executive 
Committee, and every facility was given for 
all sources of public information to know what 
was going on. The papers were careful, when 
requested, not to disclose matters of campaign 
tactics. 

Organization 

As soon as the petition was filed, a referen- 
dum campaign committee of five men and 
women was appointed, and Mr. Claude H. An- 
derson, an upright, keen, public-spirited young 
attorney with plenty of backbone, fighting 
spirit, and ability for organization, was select- 
ed as Executive Secretary of the movement. 
From our experience, we believe there is great 
advantage in having a local man as the cam- 
paign executive, but the right man must be 
selected. 

The large Executive committee met once a 
month to discuss matters of policy; the Cam- 
paign committee met almost daily, and the 
Executive Secretary was under the immediate 
supervision of and responsible to the Campaign 
committee. A small, capable campaign com- 
mitee is essential for quick, snappy action. 
Many members of the Executive committee 
were called in for counsel from time to time 
by the Campaign committee and the Executive 
Secretary. 

There was also one small committee on 
strategy, the existence of which was not an- 
nounced. This committee had no powers, but 
was advisory to the Campaign Committee. It 
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was made up of a few trusted citizens, who 
knew enough about the game of politics to keep 
the movement off the rocks, and the way ahead 
clear. 


This committee had its friends in the camp 
of the enemy; it was on the lookout for pos- 
sible legal obtsruction, and any move on the 
part of the opposition which might lead to 
difficulty. 

In many cities all that the professional poli- 
ticians want to win an election is control of the 
election machinery. This committee studied 
every phase of the eiection laws, every scheme 
used by designing politicians, and was able 
by beginning two years ahead of time to so 
control matters as to secure the appointment 
of honest election officials in practically every 
precinct of the city. Had the committee failed 
to secure honest election officials, they had 
their plan already matured whereby a notary 
would have been stationed near each voting 
place, where each “Yes” voter have 
sworn that he had voted “Yes.” Space does 
not admit of recounting the many important 
matters which were foreseen and taken care of 
by this committee, not by use of money, but 
by the employment of superior strategy. No 
important move was made until this commit- 
tee passed upon it. To this unknown group of 
civic minded citizens goes a large share of the 
credit for the success of the campaign. I ques- 
tion whether it could have succeeded without 
them. 


could 


Campaign Policy 

From the beginning to the end, the campaign 
was conducted on a high plane. The leaders 
insisted that no attack be made on any in- 
dividual, or group, or upon any party or ad- 
ministration. Day after day they insisted that 
the manager plan has proven to be far superior 
to political city government, and that even if 
the best men and women in Indianapolis were 
in power, the argument would still be unchang- 
ed. The adoption of a superior system of ad- 
ministration was the thing which was urged. 

As the campaign proceeded, and it was ap- 
parent that the movement had gained such 
strength as was necesasry to assure a success- 
ful outcome, all of the newspapers gave it their 
support. This leads me to say that I believe 
the opposition offered by some of the papers 
at the beginning was a good thing. It brought 
the issues out clearly; it required those urging 
the change to make their case; it made neces- 
sary an organization which could overcome ob- 
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stacles; it tested the soundness of the move. 
ment. 
Meeting the Opposition 

The opposition from political organizations 
was strongest at the outset. When it became 
known that the movement was being inaugy- 
rated, practical politicians opened their whole 
bag of tricks in the hope of killing the infant | 
before it got on its feet. 

Happily the Citizens’ committee had made} 
a careful study of the tactics of the opposk! 
tion in other cities, and in the keynote address} 
of the campaign the people were frankly told 
in advance what the tactics of the opposition 
would be, what arguments they would present, 
and the answers to these arguments. This 
had the effect of putting the opposition on the 
defensive at the outset. 

The initial attack was made on the Indiang 
City Manager Statute which, it was alleged 
faulty and This was duly 
answered by leading attorneys of the city. The 
charge that the manager plan was yet in the 
experimental state was effectively answered 
by hundreds of telegrams from citizens and 
civic organizations of cities operating under 
the plan. 





was inadequate. 





Politicians Entrenched 
People sometimes wonder why there is so/ 
much inertia to public opinion. The leaders of! 
the movement in Indianapolis had not pro-| 
ceeded very far until they learned that in} 
practically every organization of men or women 
in the city there were representatives of the 
political organizations who made it their busi-, 
see that nothing designed to break! 
their grip on the affairs of the public should! 
have a beginning. The similarity of their tae- 
tics in many different organizations soon 
made it clear that the political organization 
had not for years overlooked a single organiza-| 
tion of citizens, but that in each they had on) 
hand their representatives, ready to quench) 
the first spark of public spirit before it kindled 
into a flame. 


ness to 


Campaign Expenses. 

From the beginning in 1925 up to May, 1927, 
the expenses incurred up to that time, amount} 
ing to about $13,000, were underwritten by) 
members of the Executive committee. In May, 
1927, while the campaign was at its height, 
a Finance committee was appointed and cash] 
subscriptions to a campaign fund of some $34, 
000 were secured in ten days’ time. Our ex-) 
perience, we believe, proves that this is the | 
proper procedure in financing. Contributions 
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City HALL, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


were received ranging all the way from one 


dollar to one thousand dollars. Some business 


| men, for obvious reasons hesitate to contribute 


to political reform campaign funds until it is 
apparent to them that the movement is going 
to be both popular end successful. The psy- 
chological time should be selected for raising 
campaign funds, and that, of course, is when 
enthusiasm is near its height, but still rising. 


Local Speakers Used 


Both in the matters of speakers and litera- 
ture, the Campaign committee followed its be- 
lief that the talents of citizens of the home 
city would be most effective. Early in the 
educational campaign Dr. A. R. Hatton, then 
of Cleveland, and Mr. Henry Bentley of Cin- 
cinnati, addressed several business and civic or- 
ganizations, ana 5000 copies of the publication 
of the National Municipal League, “The Story 
of the City Manager Plan” were distributed to 
citizens while the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand was being formed in 1925. During 
the referendum campaign able addresss were 
made by Miss Marie Wing, of Cleveland, and 
by Mayor Murray L. Seasongood, of Cincin- 
nati. 


When the ward-precinct organization was 
formed, and this contains some 3000 men and 
women serving as ward organizers, precinct 
organizers and their assistants, each member 
of this organization was given a package lib- 
rary containing pertinent literature on the 
city-manager plan, an explicit outline of the 
plan of the campaign, and a statement of the 
duties of each member of the organization. 


Twenty-five thousand copies of the keynote 
address of the campaign “Why Political City 
Government has Failed, and why the Non- 
Partisan City Manager Plan Succeeds,” were 
distributed to workers and citizens. In pre- 
paration of this address the author obtained a 
large number of original telegrams from civic 
clubs and chambers cf commerce in city-man- 
ager cities. Fifty thousands fac-simile repro- 
duction of twelve of the telegrams from civic 
organizations were stapled together, with a 
suitable introductory page, and distributed to 
the homes of citizens. An equal number of 
sets of the chamber of commerce telegrams 
were distributed to business and professional 

men. 
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Election-Day Procedure 

A complete poll of the voters was taken two 
weeks prior to the referendum election. Regu- 
lar poll books for use on election day were pre- 
pared, and in addition what political workers 
call a “wagon book.” This contained in dupli- 
cate the names and addresses of all “Yes” 
voters shown by the poll. As the people at 
each precinct voted on election day, the dupli- 
cate was torn out; later in the day the dupli- 
cates remaining were given to automobile 
drivers to bring the voters to the polls. In 
all but the poorer sections of the city all or- 
ganization and election-day work, except of 
course the regular election officers paid by the 
city, was done by volunteer workers without 
pay. 

As the name and address of each “Yes” 
voter was written in the wagon book, a postal 
card and a piece of carbon paper were insert- 
ed, so that the postal card was addressed to 
the voter when his name was written in the 
wagon book. On the opposite side of the 
postal card was printed an admonition to vote 
and vote early, and in proper blank spaces the 
street and number of his voting place was 
filled in. These cards were mailed so that 
each “Yes” voter received, on the evening be- 
fore election day, a personal reminder to vote 
“Yes” and vote early, and the address of the 
voting place in his precinct. 

No statement concerning the Indianapolis 
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campaign would be complete without acknowl. 
edging the superior work done by the women, 
of Indianapolis. There is something of ideal. 
ism in successful city-manager government, 





and the women of Indianapolis rose to the 
occassion. They not only became interested; 
they studied the subject, and when convinced 
of the merits of the plan and the sincerity of} 
their leadership, they entered wholeheartedly! 
into the campaign. 


The women were ably represented on all 
committees; they furnished more than half of| 
the ward-precinct and election-day organiza.| 
tions, and they cast at least sixty per cent of 
the vote. 

In spite of the facts that the special election 
day was declared not to be a holiday and that 
it rained at intervals throughout the day, some 
sixty-four thousand votes were cast, with a) 
majority of nearly six to one in favor of the 
adoption of the plan. 


In order to forestall any possability of poli-/ 
tical division within the citizens’ organization 
after the election, and to make permanent the 
splendid organization of citizens, the Indiana 
polis City Manager league was formed, a fey 
days prior to the referendum, by the adoption 
of the Platform which follows. This organiza) 
tion is now functioning actively, giving the peo 
ple leadership of the right sort and making 
preparations for the commissioner election t# 
be held in November, 1929. 








Platform of the Indianapolis City Manager League 
City Government of the People, for the People and by the People 


; 





Object—-To unite the people of the City of Indiana- 
polis for the common purpose of securing non-partisan, 
honest, efficient, and just administration in all depart- 
ments of our City government. 


Platform——We, the citizens of Indianapolis, fully recog- 
nize that the formation of political parties upon dif- 
ferences as to general principles of state and national 
policy, is both inevitable and useful; but we have learned 
from history and from long and expensive experience 
that the real purposes of Municipal government are im- 
possible of attainment under a partisan political system. 
Therefore, better and more completely to secure for our- 
selves and our posterity the benefits of impartial, efficient, 
and economical administration of the government of 
our City, we do hereby unite and declare our determin- 
ation to stand together for the express purpose of secur- 
ing and maintaining a non-partisan City Manager form 
of government for this great Hoosier Capital. 


In the past, good Municipal government has often 
been defeated by over-emphasis of our differences as to 
race, religion, residence, and political affiliation; we now 
purpose trying what co-operation, good will, common 
understanding, and non-partisan devotion to our City can 
accomplish. To that end, any and all citizens who be- 


lieve in and can subscribe to the objects of this o 
ganization, as above set forth, regardless of race, colo 
creed, calling or political faith, are eligible to member 
ship and are cordially and earnestly urged to becom 


members. 


The fundamental and definite purpose of the League 
is to secure the adoption of the City Manager form 
Municipal administration, and to the electia 
from time to time of commissioners who will carry of 
the spirit of the City Manager Plan. 


secure 


To accomplish this purpose, the Citizens Committe 
of One Thousand will merge with the League, and & 
present Executive Committee will constitute the 
of Directors of the League until after the first el ie 
of commissioners ; thereafter, the Directors of the 
will be elected annually by the ballot of the mem 
All meetings of the membership shall be open to 
public and the press. The League will maintain 
anent headquarters, and will study all important q 
tions relating to the City, its government, and its 
velopment; and it will be an avenue of expression 
all citizens on questions relating to civic opportuni 
and progress. The League, so far as conditions will 
mit, will keep the members informed on all importat 
Municipal issues. 
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Radburn—The Town For the Motor Age 





N the rich market gardens of Bergen 
ley: New Jersey, there will arise a 
new city—a city of 25,000 people—planned 
for the Motor Age. Every house will have 
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a garage and the maximum of convenience 
for approach by motor will be provided; but 
perhaps there is nothing so very new about 
that. The new thing in this city is that one 
may go from every house to the school house, 
the playground, the church, the movie theatre, 
the grocery store, or what-not, without hav- 
ing to cross a single street or alley, and 
thus be safe from the perils of motor traf- 
fic. 


Not only is Radburn, the new city, thus 
to be planned from the beginning with an 
idea of traffic convenience, traffic safety, ac- 
cessibility of parks and playgrounds, and all 
of the other things that modern city plan- 
ning may suggest in the matter of physical 
lay-out, but it is also to plan as far ahead, 
as may be possible, as to its municipal struc- 
ture and community organization. 


The enterprise is being undertaken by the 
City Housing Corporation, a 6 per cent 
limited dividend company, of which Alexander 
Bing is president. This company already has 
demonstrated in Sunnyside Gardens, in Long 
Island City, what can be done in a 70-acre 
tract in New York City to afford light, air, 


i 


reach of people of small incomes. 


| gardens and play-space with houses within the 
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It now has purchased at an expense of 
| over two million dollars more than a thous- 
} and acres of land in Bergen county, about 
fifteen miles from New York, upon which 
the new city of Radburn is to be built. 


Louis Brownlow, formerly city manager of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Petersburg, Va., and 
formerly president of the International City 
Managers’ Association, has been employed by 
the City Housing Corporation as consulting 
expert in municipal administration and or- 
ganization. He will have the title of man- 
ager of civic relations and will be in direct 
charge of the municipal and community act- 
ivities of the new city. 


Land purchases having been practically 


(pression 
opportunita COmpleted, and the town plans progressed to 
ons will p@ the point where building operations are feas- 


ll importa® 





ible, the work of constructing the first unit 


of 350 houses will be started in July. The 
first houses will be offered for sale in the 
spring of 1929. 

Although Radburn will be in commuting 
distance of New York, it is not being planned 
as a mere dormitory town for the metro- 
polis, but as a self-contained community of 
residential, commercial and industrial units. 


The radical departure from conventional 
town planning lies in the fact that the main 
traffic arteries are to form boundaries of 
super-blocks within which there will be no 
through vehicular traffic. The houses will be 
built upon closed-end streets leading off the 
main traffic highways. These service streets 
will give access to the garage and the kitchen 
entrance, and the houses will be provided 
with conridors through which visitors by 
motor may gain access to the “front” of 
the house. 


The back of the house thus will become 
the architectural front, and it will face 
upon a yard or lawn. The lawns will be 
separated by sidewalks by which the residents 
may reach the greater interior park space 
with which each super-block will be provided. 
Through this park way, foot passengers may 
reach the school, the church, the store, or the 
neighbor’s house without crossing a traffic 
street. Underground foot passages will con- 
nect one super-block with another. 


The whole undertaking is non-speculative, 
and in a degree is semi-philanthropic. The 
City Housing Corporation was formed by Mr. 
Bing and his associates with the purpose of 
providing houses with light and air and green 
grass for people of moderate means in the 
metropolitan area, and thus to demonstrate 
the possibility of a solution of the housing 
problem. At the same time it is hoped thus 
to demonstrate that in the United States the 
limited dividend company—‘“philanthropy and 
6 per cent”—is a feasible method of financ- 
ing modern sanitary housing schemes, a 
matter that in Europe has been forced upon 
governmental agencies. 


An investment of something more than 
fifty million dollars is contemplated in Rad- 
burn. Among the officers and directors of the 
City Housing Corporation are V. Everitt 
Macy, William Sloane Coffin, and Prof. Rich- 
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ard T. Ely. Among the stockholders backing 
the project are John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Miss 
Anna Morgan, Felix Warburg and Ogden L. 
Mills. 

Plans for Radburn are being developed by 


| Clarence S. Stein and Henry Wright, well- 


known city planners and architects of ‘New 





ARCHITECT’S DRAWING OF A RADBURN SUPER-BLOCK 


York. Thomas Adams of the Regional Plan 
| Association of New York is consulting archi- 
itect. T. Fisher Unwin of England 
advisor. 

Readers of Public Management who desire 
'}more detailed information may obtain it by 
| addressing Mr. Brownlow at 587 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


is an 


-" 





Safety in Parking 

“Where can I park?” is a question asked by 
»millions of motorists whose unfilled requests 
for space constitute a problem that puzzles 
municipal officials in communities throughout 
\the nation. Aware of the accident prevention 
aspects connected with the parking problem, 
which includes obstruction of vision, forcing 
of vehicles into safety zones and upon street 
car tracks and interference with the operation 
of emergency vehicles, the National Safety 
Council has concluded a special study, based on 
jsafety surveys made in numerous cities and 
ithe experience of traffic officials throughout the 
entire country. 


The Recommendations 

The main conclusions from this study as 
set forth in a pamphlet published by the Na- 
{tional Safety Council under the title “Where 
Shall They Park?” follow: 

“1. The safety of pedestrians and vehicles 
requires a clear view of traffic approaching 
from various directions at street intersections 
jand obstruction of view by vehicles stopped or 
parked at such points should be prohibited. 

“2. To be effective, street car safety zones 
must be used exclusively by pedestrians. This 
requires that the lanes of traffic between such 
zones and the adjacent curbs be kept clear of 
standing or parking vehicles. 

“3. Double parking and the stopping of 
Vehicles outside of street areas set aside for 
the purpose, often force overtaking vehicles 
onto street car tracks or inte the paths of 
other vehicles. This practice is unsafe and in- 
tficient and should be prohibited. 

“4. Fire protection is a public responsi- 
bility and vehicles should not be permitted 
to park where they will interfere with free 


Access to fire hydrants and exit from fire 
tations. 
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“5. Increasing demands upon street space 
by moving traffic often require the substitu- 
tion of parallel for angle parking to increase 
the usable street width for traffic. 


“6. All of the above regulations reduce 
the net available parking space upon the street, 
and, if such space is already limited, adjust- 
ments must be made to provide greater turn- 
over in its use if the regulations are to be 
enforceable. 


“7. The total number of vehicles that a 
given parking space can accommodate may be 
increased by providing one-half to one hour 
limit on parking time, but this involves seri- 
ous problems of supervision and is seldom 
adequately enforced. 


“8. It may then be considered necessary to 
prohibit parking during the late afternoon 
rush period to prevent undue congestion when 
traffic reaches its peak, but in some cities this 
may effect a reduction in the length of the 
shopping day and reduce the volume of sales 
in the congested district. 


“9. Prohibited parking during the early 
morning rush period helps to eliminate the 
all day parker and is beneficial, permitting 
more frequent turnover in the use of parking 
space during the remainder of the day. 

“10. Where the available parking space, 
under normal time limits, will accommodate 
only a small part of those who wish to use it, 
some or all of such space may be changed to 
loading or unloading zones where vehicles may 
receive and discharge passengers or merchan- 
dise but may not park. Parking capacity 
must, then, be provided elsewhere, such as in 
garages and on vacant lots, or the problem 
will merely be shifted to surrounding districts. 


“11. Where the volume of vehicular traffic 
is so great that it is materially interfered with 
by vehicles in the act of getting into or out 
of space next to the curb, it becomes necessary 
to prohibit all parking and limit the use of 
the curb space to loading and unloading only. 
This increases the amount or unoccupied space 
along the curb so that the need for abrupt 
turning in leaving is greatly reduced.” 


Solution Demands Unity 


Many interesting quotations from business 
men regarding their experiences with the 
parking problem are given in this pamphlet. 
Opinions vary to some extent but when they 
are reduced to common ground and applied te 
similar circumstances, there is much consist- 
ency among them. 
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’ problem of obtaining revenue. 
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German Municipal Finance 





German Municipalities Find Difficulty in Financing Their Operations 
From the Tax Revenues Available 





By BERTRAM W. MAXWELL, Professor of History and Political Science 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 


INCE the Revolution of 1918, the Ger- 
S man cities have gone through a maze of 
difficulties obstacles, among these the 
The inflation 
period which lasted from 1920 to 1923 brought 
an unbelievable, almost a catastrophic, re- 
duction of the value of the mark. Money was 
reckoned in astronomical figures, and from day 
to day, even from hour to hour, the value of 
the mark went through acrobatic changes. In 
order to prevent a complete emptying of their 
treasuries, governments proceeded to issue 
paper money. This, instead of serving to 
remedy, only speeded up the sinking of the 
mark. Reich and state vied with one another 
in this financial debauchery. 

It is not the purpose of this® article to 
evaluate the causes of the financial collapse 
of an extremely wealthy country. Suffice it 
to say, that under these circumstances any 
kind of a rational financial management was 
extremely difficult. Assessment of taxes be- 


and 


, came almost a superhuman task as the value 


of the assessed property sank into insigni- 
ficance with the falling of the exchange. In 
November, 1923, the Rentenmark* was issued, 
thus putting an end to the inflation period. In 
the meantime, however, endowments and treas- 


| ure, accumulated throughout years of saving, 


had disappeared in this financial turmoil. In- 
cidentally, cities also freed themselves from 
bonded indebtedness, excepting the percentage 


| stipulated by the Revaluation Law. 


National Taxatisn System 


Great changes have also taken place in the 
system of national taxation. The Republi- 
can Constitution grants the national govern- 


| ment almost unlimited jurisdiction over tax- 


ation. “The Reich shall have in addition the 
power of legislation as to taxation and other 


| revenues in so far as they are claimed in 


whole or in part for its purpose.” To soften 
the general abolition of the financial indepen- 
dence of the state and municipality, the con- 
stitution stipulates that, “if the Reich lays 

*Notes secured by first mortgages on gold marks on 


the entire German landed property, and by gold obli- 


gations with first priority on industry, trade and the 
banks. 


claim to taxes or other revenue which for- 


merly belonged to the states, due consideration 
must be given to the protection of the finan- 
cial needs of the states.” 

Based on this constitutional power, the na- 
tional government passed legislation which 
brought about radical changes in the financial 
policy of the Reich and also, by force of law, 
that of the states and municipalities. Prior 
to the war, the Reich obtained its income from 
customs, duties, and revenues in the form of 
indirect taxes, such as excise taxes on alcoholic 
beverages, and on sugar. The direct taxes, 
such as income and real property taxes and 
various trade licenses, were reserved for the 
states and municipalities. By the so-called 
Erzberger tax reform, which has evoked a 
great deal of dissatisfaction in municipal cir- 
cles, this method of taxation was reversed and 
the income tax became the principle tax of the 
national government, with the provision that 
the states and municipalities be entitled to 
receive a certain percentage of the total. 


Municipal Tax Revenues 
In accordance with the Supplementary Fi- 
nancial Equalization law of August 10, 1925, 
the municipalities receive the following taxes 
for the purpose of balancing their budgets: 


(1) A part in the national income and 
corporation tax to the extent of 75 per 
cent of taxes raised, to be shared jointly 
by states and municipalities. For the 
fiscal years of 1925-26 they were guar- 
anteed 2,100,000,000 marks. 

(2) Part of the sales taxes—those ef- 
fective until March 31, 1926, at the rate 
of 35 per cent, and those after April 1, 
1926, at the rate of 30 per cent.+ 
Furthermore, the cities are authorized tu 
levy taxes on house rents at the rate of 
from 20 per cent to 30 per cent, of the 
pre-war rent. 

In addition, the municipalities have a right 
to tax real property, levy taxes on spirits, 
advertising, dogs, and on unearned increment, 
which in Germany is designated as increased 

+There is at the present time a law pending in the 


Reichstag which, if passed, will increase the guaranty 
to the states and municipalities. 
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value (Wertzuwachssteuer.) The tax on bev- 
erages was not to be increased and was to be 
entirely abolished on March 31, 1927, subject 
to tax legislation then pending. 

The cities are also entitled to fees (Gebuhren) 
and contributions (Beitrage.) The difference 
between taxes, fees, and contributions (or 
special assessments, as they would be called in 
this country) is that in the latter the con- 
tributor receives some services beyond the 
usual services due from a public corporation 
in exchange for his payment. It is impossible, 
however, to distinguish between beitrage and 
gebuhren. Generally speaking, these forms of 
assessments are used in connection with laying 
of streets and squares, the construction of 
piers, quays, drainage, and irrigation, the 
maintenance of garbage collection, and the in- 
stallation of street lights. 

The payment of these special assessments 
may be made either in lump sums or in in- 
stallments. Sometimes the payments are ar- 
ranged on a graduated scale, to be collected 
at certain times. The rate for the assessments 
for improvements vary to a high degree, not 
only in the various states, but also in the 
various municipalities. 

The actual municipal taxes may be divided 
into four general groups, designated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Real-Property Taxes 

(2) Commerce and Industry Taxes 

(3) Fluctuating Taxes 

(4) Luxury and other Taxes 


Real Property Taxes 


Taxes on real property include taxes on 
the valuation of real property, fixtures, profits 
from real estate, unearned increment (in Ger- 
man, increased valuation), and on house rent 
at the rate of from 20 per cent to 30 per cent 
of the pre-war- rent. 

The real-property tax has gone through a 
process of rapid changes. Municipalities in 
Prussia may choose between passing ordin- 
ances of their own in regard to real-property 
taxation or assessing the tax in the form of a 
surtax (zuschlag) on the state levy. In ac- 
cordance with the state law of November 1, 
1923, the tax on improved real estate is to 
be collected at the rate of twenty pfenning 
(about five cents), a month in so far as the 
property is not permanently used for garden 
or forest purposes; other real estate at the 
rate of twenty-five pfenning (about six cents) 
on each thousand marks of increased value 
(unearned increment.) By a supplementary 
law of February 28, 1924, all lands used for 
agricultural, forestation, and gardening pur- 
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poses of a value up to 200,000 marks wer 
taxed at a rate from 10 to 20 pfenning 
monthly, and by the same law there wag 
ordered a reassessment of the value of lang 
in accordance with the present-day use and 
conditions. As a result of this law, there} 
was a lowering of tax rates on improved and! 
agricultural lands in the immediate vicinity 
of cities, which were formerly appraised as! 
possible building sites. The assessment for) 
the state tax is levied by the land registry of.) 
ficers. Assessment notifications are sent and 
collections are made by municipal agencies. } 

There is a tendency on the part of munici- 
palities since the inflation period to levy the 
land tax in the form of surtaxes (zuschlage) 
on the state tax, as it is a difficult matter eve, 
at the present time to determine the real 
value of land. Although they have authority 
to do so, very few cities pass ordinances of, 
their own in regard to levying land taxes. By! 
the national law of February 28, 1925, the| 
cities were prohibited from levying surtaxes) 
on land in excess of 150 per cent of the state 
tax. As a matter of fact, municipalities have 
been compelled by economic necessity to ex. 
ceed this rate. 

The land tax laws in Bavaria were reviewed 
by a law of July 27, 1921, and later were sup. 
plemented to fit the post-inflation period. In) 
Saxony the taxes are regulated by the law of} 
October 7, 1921, according to which the mu 
nicipalities receive sixty per cent of the local) 
land tax collected by the state. Temporarily 
the rate for lots is at 0.06 mark anually for) 
each 100-mark yield valuation. ' 

The tax on the transfer of land (grunder. 
werbsteuer) is still officially a federal tax. In 
Prussia, however, the income from it goes ex 
clusively to the municipalities. The federal 
tax, up to the present time, has amounted te 
4 per cent of the “common” or sales value.* 








Increased Valuations 

The increased-valuation tax was not levied 
during the inflation period, as it was impos 
sible in those days of wild speculations té 
figure out increased values. The cities were 
then content to add 2 per cent to the sales tax! 
At the coming of more settled financial con 
ditions, however, the attitude of the munic 
palities changed in regard to this tax. This 
was especially true in the larger cities, whert 


*The common value has been defined by the Prussia’ 
Supreme and Administrative court as ‘not the capitalisal 
value of the annual rent, but the price which could & 
obtained by sale under ordinary circumstances.” 
provisions in regard to this changed 
National law in 1925, whereby the municipalities maj 
raise the tax to 7 per cent. 


tax were 
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land was sold at unusually low prices during 
the inflation period. In 1923 speculators be- 
gan to sell their holdings on the rising money 
market. To be sure, even then, the prices re- 
ceived for land were low in comparison with 
the pre-war time sales, yet the profits as com- 
pared with those of the inflation period were 
high enough to justify the levying of a tax 
on the unearned increase. Berlin passed an 
ordinance April 4, 1924, levying a tax on the 
unearned increment on land acquired during 
and after the inflation period. All lands, 
however, that were in possession of the owner 
on January 1, 1920, were not subject to this 
tax. The levy was assessed at 30 per cent 
of the increased value. In spite of the many 
difficulties in the way of collecting this tax, 
many cities followed the example of Berlin 
in attempting to raise revenue by similar 
means. 

The financial equalization law of August 
8, 1925, made the levy of a tax on the 
increased value (unearned increment) obli- 
gatory on real estate acquired between Janu- 
ary 1, 1919, and December 31, 1924. 


House-Rent Tax 

The house-rent tax (hauszinssteuer) is con- 
sidered in Prussia a state tax, but the munici- 
palities have a right to levy this tax in con- 
junction with the State. The levying of this 
tax varies in different states. On March 31, 
1926, a national law was passed which pre- 
scribed that the house-rent tax must not 
exceed 100 per cent of the pre-war rent. 


Commerce and Industry Taxes 

Taxes on commerce and industry (steuer 
vom gewerbe) include the commerce and in- 
dustrial undertaking tax, tax on affiliated or 
branch businesses (filialsteuer), tax on liquor 
concessions, and itinerant vender stock tax 
(Wanderlagersteuer. ) 

This tax, which has been considered since 
1920 as a State tax, is also shared by the 
cities. The assessments by municipalities dif- 
fer in the various states. In some states the 
cities levy this tax in the form of a surtax. 
In other states the cities pass their own tax 
ordinances regulating this particular tax. 

Public-Utility and Branch-Business Tax 

This tax is levied by the municipalities in 
the form not unlike that of a corporation profit 
tax, but these taxes do not constitute more 
than 20 per cent of the surtaxes levied by the 
municipalities. 

Tax on Liquor Concessions 

This tax has not changed with the coming 
of the Republican regime. The minister of 
the interior stipulates the extent to which the 


tax is to be levied. 
Itinerate-Vender Stock Tax 

The tax on itinerate-vender stock (wander- 
lagersteuer) was increased by the law of 
April, 24, 1925. At the same time the mu- 
nicipal surtax, which prior to that time 
amounted to from 30 per cent to 40 per cent 
depending upon the size of the city, was raised 
to 100 per cent. 


Fluctuating Taxes 

The fluctuating taxes (beweglichesteuer) in- 
clude the amusement tax, the lodging tax, 
the motor-vehicle tax, and the beverage tax. 

The amusement taxes were of great im- 
portance to the cities during the inflation 
period. This tax was usually collected in the 
form of a percentage, and it was about the 
only tax which could be adjusted to the fluc- 
tuation of the exchange. In accordance with 
the federal regulations of June 12, 1926, this 
tax may be assessed at 10 per cent on the 
gross receipts for high ranking artistic per- 
formances and cerrespondingly lower for other 
entertainments of a popular and educational 
kind. 

A lodging tax was raised by assessing guests 
of hotels, pensions and boarding houses. But 
by the federal law of August 10, 1925, this 
tax was abolished. Cities also levy taxes on 
alcoholic beverages. The taxes on wines may 
be levied only in wine-producing countries. 
They are in vogue in the cities of Bavaria 
and Hesse. Some cities in Baden and Hesse 
levy taxes on spirituous liquors. By the finan- 
cial equalization law of August 23, 1923, the 
assessment of alcoholic beverages has been 
newly regulated, giving the municipalities, 
with the permission of the state authorities, 
the right to levy taxes on the local consump- 
tion of wine, near wine, wine-containing bev- 
erages, sparkling wines, beer and liquors, min- 
eral waters, and artificially-prepared bever- 
ages. The sparkling wines and liquors sold 
at retail prices may be taxed not to exceed 
15 per cent of the retail price. All other 
beverages may be taxed not to exceed 5 per 
cent. The various cities, however, regulate the 
details of the beverage tax. 

In accordance with the provision of the 
federal law of August 10, 1925, the cities were 
to be deprived of the right to levy taxes on 
beverages after March 31, 1927, conditional 
upon legislation pending to compensate munici- 
palities by permitting them to levy a surtax 
on incomes and corporations. 

Luxury and Other Taxes 
In this class of taxes are included the servant 


(Continued on Page 391) 
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Coal Purchasing 





A Systematic Procedure in Securing Comparable Bids on Coal has Brought 
Gratifying Results in Alliance 





By L. A. GoINes, City Manager, Alliance, Nebraska 


HE procedure followed by municipalities 
= in the purchase of coal is, generally 
speaking, characterized by laxity of method. 
This was the condition previously existing in 
Alliance, but we have tried to correct it and, 
while our method is not perfect, it has been 
followed for the past two years with very 
gratifying results. 


The Inquiry 

As the first step in the Alliance procedure, 
a mimeographed inquiry is addressed to the 
general office of every coal company operating 
mines within a radius of about four hundred 
miles, the names of these companies being 
secured from the Keystone Coal Buyers Guide. 
This inquiry simply states that we will be 
in the market for so many thousand tons of 
coal, and offers to furnish bidding blanks and 
instructions for bidding if they are interested. 
The text of the proposal sheet used follows: 


PROPOSAL 


For furnishing Coal to the City of Alliance, Nebraska 
hereby proposes to furnish to 
the City of Alliance, Nebraska, approximately 7,500 tons 
of steam coal between April 30, 1928 and April 30, 1929, 
in the manner, at the price and rate of delivery, of 
the grade and in accordance with the specifications 
hereinafter mentioned, to-wit: 
1. SIZE 
2% in. screenings, or 
2 in. screenings or 
1% in. screenings 
State exactly which size you propose to furnish. 
Note.—Coal is to be used with Combustion Engin- 
eering Co. Type E Stokers and also in a Casey-Hedges, 
‘hand fired boiler. 
2. NAME OF MINE from which coal will be fur- 


nished Location 

County State , ; . 
3. DEPTH OF SEAM now being worked ft. 
4. ANALYSIS 


Moisture 

Volatile Matter 

Fixed Carbon 

Ash 

Sulphur 

B. T. U. ‘ 

Date of last analysis 

By whom made ; adie 
Is foregoing analysis based on sample “as received” 

“air dried” . or, “moisture free” ° 
Note. We prefer an analysis on “as received’ basis. 
5. PRICE per ton (2000 Ibs.) 

F. O. B. 
6. FREIGHT RATE from shipping point to Alliance, 

Nebraska 


7. RATE OF SHIPMENT: As desired by purchaser, 
but at as uniform a rate as possible consistent with pur- 
chaser’s storage facilities. 

8. WEIGHTS: Railroad weights at the mines to gov- 
ern and be basis of all settlements. 

9. PAYMENTS: Payment to be made on or before 
the 15th day of each month for all coal received during 
the preceding month. 

10. ROUTE: C. B. & Q. R. R. 


11. CARS: Drop bottom gondolas. 

12. Our preparing equipment consists of: 
Screens: Revolving Gravity 
Shaker 


We refer to the following banks as to our ability 
to fulfill any contract which may be entered into as a 
result of this proposal. 


Accompanying this proposal is a certified check pay- 
able to the City of Alliance, Nebraska, for $100.00. It 
is agreed that in the event that the undersigned is 
awarded a contract and shall fail or refuse to execute 
a contract for furnishing coal as hereinabove proposed 
within ten days after receiving notice 
of said contract to the undersigned, then in that case 
the above mentioned certified check for $100.00 shall 





of the award | 


be retained by the City of Alliance as liquidated damages | 


and not as a forfeit; it being agreed that said sum of 
$100.00 deposited with this proposal is the fair measure 
of the amount of damages that said city will sustain 
in case the undersigned shall fail enter 
into the contract so awarded. In case this 
is not accepted said check shall be returned to the under- 
signed. 

This proposal is made without any connection with 
any other person or concern making a proposal or bid for 
the same purpose, and is in all respects fair and without 
collusion or fraud. No member of the City Council nor 
the City Manager, nor the head of any department 
deputy thereof or clerk therein or other official or em- 
ployee of the City of Alliance is directly or indirectly 
interested in this bid or in any contract which may 
be made under it or in any expected profits to arise 
therefrom. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS TO BIDDERS. All bids 
to be considered shall be made on this form provided 
by the City of Alliance, shall be accompanied by a 
certified check as hereinabove mentioned, shall be en- 
closed in a plain sealed envelope marked plainly on the 
outside thereof with the Words “Coal Bid”; this en- 
velope containing the bid to be enclosed in another 
envelpoe addressed to L. A. Goines, City Manager, Al- 
liance, Nebraska. 


Bids will be received by the City Manager ot the 
City Hall, Alliance, Nebraska, up to 2 o'clock P. M. 
Tuesday, April 10, 1928, and then publicly opened and 
read. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all bids or to ac- 
cept any bids which may be deemed to be for the best 
interests of the City. 


or refuse to 


proposal ° 
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Award of contract 
after bids are opened. 


is to be made within five days 


By “ 
Date » 1928 
Analysis of Bids 

When the bids are opened, a comparative 
tabulation is made of the following items, the 
figures being set down in parallel columns for 
quick comparison. 

Cost per ton delivered 

Percentage of moisture 

Percentage of ash 

a» = 

B. T. U. per $1.00 of cost 

Number of tons of ash in a year’s supply of coal 

Number of tons of water in a year’s supply of coal 

Total extra tonnage due to ash and water in a 
year’s supply of coal 

Cost of extra tonnage of ash and water based on 
the delivered price of the coal. 

Total number of tons required per year on basis 
of B, T. U. value only 

Cost of required tonnage on B. T. U. baiss. 

On this tabulation we then mark the coals 
giving the greatest B. T. U. value per dollar 
of delivered cost and the least amount of dead 
cost due to water and ash. This quickly elim- 
inates at the outset a number of bidders whose 
coal would appear to be a very favorable buy 
if price alone were considered. 

Coal Analysis Checked 

The next step in our procedure is to check 
as closely as possible the analyses claimed 
by the several bidders. We have had analyses 
run from time to time on practically every 
coal that is shipped into this region, usually 
having them made in duplicate by two dif- 
ferent state universities. With these results 
and the information given in the Keystone 
Coal Buyers Guide, we are able to arrive very 
closely at the truth or falsity of the claims 
made by the bidders. It is only fair to 
state, however, that the analyses claimed by 
the majority of coal companies agree very 
closely with those that we secure indepen- 
dently. 

Results Secured 


This method of purchase is by no means as 
scientific as that used by the Government and, 
by many large industrial corporations, but 
we believe it to be a big step in advance over 
out past procedure. As partial evidence of 
that fact, our coal costs per K. W. put on 
the board have been reduced 59 per cent in 
the past three years. This reduction has been 
due by no means entirely to the method of 
purchasing coal. Improved plant equipment 
has been largely responsible for that, but the 
method of purchasing has at least been an 
important factor. 

The foregoing procedure applies particularly 
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to the coal which is purchased for our mu- 
nicipal light and water plant. Coal for our 
public buildings, such as the Library, City 
Hall, and our public schools varies on ac- 
count of the different classes of heating equip- 
ment in use, making it impossible to purchase 
these coals in large quantities of any one 
kind. The same general plan, however, has 
been followed with rather gratifying results. 





German Municipal Finance 
(Continued from page 389) 


tax, dog license, musical-instruments tax, the 
luxury taxes on dwellings of an extraordinary 
type, and the advertising tax. Motor vehicles 
may be taxed by the national government 
only. There was an attempt to get around 
this prohibition by taxing the tires of automo- 
biles, but this was declared invalid. In Prus- 
sia, however, in accordance with the provisions 
of the law of November 5, 1923, motors and 
vehicles of certain weight and size may be 
required to pay for the upkeep of highways 
and streets, in so far as they impair them to an 
extraordinary degree. 

There has been some agitation in regard to 
levying a tax on bachelors, but thus far no 
action has been taken. A tax on radios has 
also been considered. For a short period there 
was a so-called luxury tax levied on certain 
kinds of dwellings (Wohnunugsluxussteuer). 
At the present time very few municipalities 
levy this tax. 

The tax on advertising was proclaimed as 
very promising from the standpoint of revenue, 
but in practice it was found that the assess- 
ment of it is extraordinary difficult, and as a 
result very few cities make use of it. A tax 
of a very unusual nature is the so-called “cat 
tax” which for a time was levied but has now 
practically disappeared. 

Financial Situation Unsatisfactory 

In conclusion it may be said that there is a 
general dissatisfaction with the present finan- 
cial situation. Doctor Adenauer, chief burgo- 
master of Cologne, in commenting on the pre- 
sent status of cities, remarked: “We are 
really uttering a cry in our greatest need. 
We have been patient and carried the bur- 
dens imposed upon us from the very beginning 
of the war. One liberty after another has been 
taken from us. In financial matters they have 
broken our backbones.” 

The concensus of opinion among municipal 
authorities seems to be that the cities should 
have the right to levy taxes independently 
and also have the unlimited authority to as- 
sess surtaxes on incomems and corporations. 
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The City Crew 


Rub-a dub-dub! 

Three men in a tub: 
The candlestick maker ; 
Of this select few 

Who make up the crew, 
City Councilman, 
Which one are you? 


The butcher, a menacing giant you see; 
DESTRUCTIVE CRITICISM is he. 
He carries a hammer and axe in his belt, 
Making sure that his unpleasant nature is felt. 
All that he sees is a “shame and disgrace,” 
But mark you, he’s naught to suggest in its place. 
He heeds not the light with its warning red shaft, 
But steers for the rocks with the frail little craft; 
And this fellow pledged his “best” to do! 

City Councilman, can this be you? 


The baker, a round little gray-eyed chap, 
Will yawn and then stretch and continue his nap. 
His name is indifference, and naught cares he 
If the boat drift ashore or go out to sea. 
His belly is chock-full of good things to eat; 
He made them himself and they're hard to beat. 
And “why should the rudder be fixed anyhow? 
We’ve managed to navigate until now; 
What’s the odds if the ship heave to?” 

City Councilman, can this be you? 


Cooperation, the candlestick maker, 

Is striving in spite of the butcher and baker 

To map out a course by his dim candle light 

From the time-worn chart that is useless, quite. 

His mind is open, his eyes are blue, 

And to his trust he’s devoted and true. 

His watch is due—the tiller he takes 

And as he steers the gray dawn breaks. 

The way is clear. The port’s in view. 
City Councilman, can’t this be you? 


Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Three men in a tub 
The butcher, the baker, 
The candlestick maker. 
A queer little crew 
With so much to do 
City Councilman, 
Which one are you? 





Copyright 1928 by Arthur A. Topping, 1520 Jessup Avc., New York Cily 
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(DUBLIC MANAGEMENT v 
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UBLIC MANAGEMENT! 


Devoted to the Conduct 
of Local Government 


Official Organ of The International 
City Managers’ Association 


$4.00 the year rhis Copy 50c 





Address All Communications To 
International City Managers’ Association 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Vol. X May, 1928 No. 5 
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Suggestions for Asheville 
Convention 


Members of the Association are requested 
to suggest to the Program Committee subjects 
for consideration at the Fifteenth Annual 
Convention which will be held in Asheville, 
N. C., September 18, 19 and 20. In making 
your recommendations, please indicate whether 
you believe your subject should be considered 
as a round table, as a special paper, or as a 
committee report. 

The Program Committee is dependent upon 
these suggestions in the development of a pro- 
gram which will be of the greatest service to 
the members. Therefore, you are urged to 
make your suggestions promptly. 


™ 
ae 


IV International Congress of Cities 
Postponed 


A cable has just been received advising that 
the IV International Congress of Cities, which 
was to be held in Seville, Spain, October 9 to 
12, 1928, has been postponed to a date to be 
selected in the spring of 1929. 

The principal reason for this postponement 
is the delaying of the opening of the Spanish- 
American Exposition to March 15, 1929. These 
Congresses of Cities are sponsored by the In- 
ternational Federation of Local Government 
Associations (Union Internationale des Villes 
et Pourvoirs Locaux.) The American head- 
quarters of this Association are located at 
Lawrence. The International City Managers’ 
Association is a member of this Federation. 
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American City Officials’ Tour 


Postponed 

Due to the postponement of the IV Inter- 
national Congress of Cities, the proposed 
American City Officials’ Tour—to include the 
Congress of Cities and visits to a number of 
the larger cities of Europe and England—has 
been postponed. 

When a date has been set for the Congress 
of Cities, a new itinerary will be developed 
for the tour of American City Officials who 
plan to attend the Congress. 


aie 
a 





Secretary Appointed on Permanent 


Commission 

The members of the American section of the 
Permanent International Commission of the 
Congress of Administrative Sciences are: Dr. 
Leonard D. White, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, Illinois; Dr. 
John A. Fairlie, Professor of Political Science, 
University of Illinois; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
Secretary of the International Municipal 
League; Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the 
International Institute of Public Administra- 
tion; and John G. Stutz, executive secretary 
of the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. 





- 
ad 


Selected from our Correspondence 
To the Executive Secretary: 


“This town of approximately 11,000 popu- 
lation is in a political chaos due to the three 
commissioners being at loggerheads with each 
other; hence this letter. 

“I would like some sound and sane infor- 
mation on ‘City Manager’ form of government 
with facts and figures if possible, to present 
to a body of citizens who are interested in 
this type of government. 

“If you could mail me facts from some city 
or town of about our size, 11,000, that had 
commission form of government and changed 
to City Manager so that I could give an intelli- 
gent talk on the subject, I would greatly ap- 
preciate it. 

“I will give you a short picture of this 
town—population 11,000—one hour from New 
York City—Commission form of government— 
political tangle—two commissioners aligned 
against one; result, tax payers suffer—volun- 
teer fire department, 4 fire companies all vol- 
unteers—one motor cycle policeman on duty 
during day—sewers just being installed—water 
system splendid but non-paying basis—$38,- 
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000 deficit 1927—-Educational system excellent 
—-tax rate jumped 78 points until today it is 
$4.66 the second highest in Passaic county 
and nothing to show for it. 

“I would deem it a great favor if you 
would mail me information so that I could 
present your data to a group of interested 
tax payers. What is the salary of a City 


»™ 


Taxes in Westerville 


While Westerville, Ohio, has received con- 
siderable publicity during the past year as 
being a village without taxes, City Manager 
L. G. Whitney takes pains in his 1927 report 
to correct this statement. It is true, however, 
that the 1927 tax levy for municipal purposes 
of $4.50 on each $1000 valuation is the lowest 
since 1884. 
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The accompanying diagram, furnished 
through the courtesy of Manager Whitney, 
shows the interesting record of Westerville’s 
tax levies since that time. While the aver- 
age leyy for village purposes during the past 
six years has been $5.38, only 6% per cent of 
this (about 35 cents) has been for general 
village operating expenses, the balance being 
for sinking fund requirements and new im- 
provements. These unusually low tax levies 





have been made possible because of the profits | 


from the operation of Municipalitie’s water 


and light utilities. 


The distribution of Westerville’s “tax dol- | 


lar” is shown by the accompanying cut, also 
from Manager Whitney’s report, together with 


the distribution of the 19 cents retained by 
Westerville for village purchases. 


Distribution 
of 
Westerville’s 
Tax 


Dollar 


/9aS 





TAX_DOLLAR 





Westerville’s 
Tax 
Levy 
Since 


1890 
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MPROVEMENTS 
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Bonos 


$6" 


TOTAL /927 TAX LEVY 


423.40 PER #/000 VALUATION 
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ASSOCIATION 
BUSINESS 








The International City Managers’ Association 
President 
John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cal. 
Vice-Presidents 
F. R. Buechner, City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 
O. A. Kratz, City Vanager, Dubuque, Iowa 
W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roancke, Va. 
Executiv: Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Cal. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas 
Clarence A. Bingham, City Manager, Norwood, Mass. 
C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Association Headquarters and Office of the Eexcutive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 


APPLICATION FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


George E. Byars, City Manager, Temple, Tex- 
as. The application of George E. Byars, city 
manager of Temple, Tex., recommended by E. 
V. Spence, city manager of San Angelo, Tex., 
and E. E. McAdams, city manager of Waco, 
Tex., has been received. Mr. Byars was ap- 
pointed city manager of Temple in June, 1926. 
He was born in 1887 in Tennessee. He gradu- 
ated in civil engineering from the Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical college in 1910. From 
1910 to 1912 he was engaged in railway en- 
gineering work. The following three years 
he was city engineer for Waco, Tex., and from 
1921 to 1924 was manager and superintendent 
of Waco waterworks. From 1915 to 1918, Mr. 
Byars was superintendent of buildings and 
utilities at the Texas A. & M. College. He 
served as city engineer of Temple for two 
years preceding his appointment as city man- 
ager. 


W. D. McCulley, City Manager, Brownwood, 
Texas. The application of W. D. McCulley, 
city manager of Brownwood, recommended by 
E. V. Spence, city manager of San Angelo, 
Tex., and O. E. Carr, city manager of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has been received. Mr. McCulley 
was appointed city manager of Brownwood in 
April, 1926. He was born in Texas in 1873. 
He is president of the State Firemen’s Associ- 
ation and served as fire chief for Brownwood 
for sixteen years. Mr. McCulley has been a 
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stockholder and employee of the Looney Merc- 
antile company for twenty years. 

S. S. Cox, City Manager, Murfreesbcsro, Ten- 
nessee. The application of Mr. S. S. Cox, city 
manager of Murfreesboro, Tenn., recommended 
by F. L. Cloud, city manager of Kingsport, 
Tenn., and V. J. Hultquist, city manager of 
Alcoa, Tenn., has been received. Mr. Cox 
was appointed city manager of Murfreesboro 
on January 1, 1927. He was born in Murf- 
reesboro in 1879. Mr. Cox has been a member 
of the city council for many years. He has 
been engaged in private business. 

W. A. Roberts, City Manager, Burkburnett, 
Texas. The application of Mr. W. A. Roberts 
city manager of Burkburnett, Tex., recom- 
mended by E. V. Spence, city manager of San 
Angelo, Tex., and O. E. Carr, city manager of 
Fort Worth, Tex., has been received. He was 
born in Missouri in 1888. Mr. Roberts has 
been engaged in the oil industry, and during 
the past six years has engaged in real estate 
and insurance business. 


R. E. Mahr, City Manager, Stuart, Florida. 
The application of R. E. Mahr, city manager 
of Stuart, recommended by William K. Seitz, 
city manager of Melbourne, Fla., and R. M. 
Davidson, city manager of Coral Gables, Fla., 
has been received. Mr. Mahr was appointed 
city manager of Stuart in June, 1926. He 
was born in 1894 in Ohio. He received his A. B. 
degree from Wittenberg College in 1917. 
From 1919 to 1926 he was assistant city 
manager, city treasurer and purchasing agent 
for the city of Springfield, Ohio. 


A. Stover Fitz, Borough Manager, Waynes- 
bsro, Pennsylvania. The application of A. 
Stover Fitz, borough manager of Waynes- 
boro, recommended by H. F. Burkholder, bor- 
ough manager of Edgeworth and Osborne, Pa., 
and John C. Hiteshew, borough manager of 
Sewickly, Pa., has been received. Mr. Fitz 
was appointed borough manager of Waynes- 
boro on May 15, 1922. He was born in 1876. 
From 1894 to 1912 Mr. Fitz taught school. 
The following five years he was manager for 
the Victor Tool Co. From 1917 to 1919 he 
was employed in the general office of the 
Landis Machine Co., and for two years pre- 
ceding his appointment as borough manager 
of Waynesboro he was office secretary for the 
Emmert Manufacturing Company. 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
H. S. Callahan, City Manager, Long Beach, 
California. H. S. Callahan, city manager of 
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Long Beach, was appointed on July 5, 1927. He 
was born in Indiana in 1868. Mr. Callahan 
served three terms as member of the city 
council of Long Beach and was chairman 
of the finance committee each year. He has 
been engaged in the mercantile business in that 
city fifteen years. 


Sydney Lee Ruggles, Municipal Manager, 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. Sydney Lee Ruggles, 
municipal manager of Bellows Falls, Vt., was 
appointed April 15, 1927. He was born in 
1887. He received his A. B. degree from 
Dartmouth college in 1908 and his C. E. de- 
gree from the Thayer School of Civil Engineer- 
ing in 1909. Following his graduation in 1909 
Mr. Ruggles taught civil engineering one year 
at Pennsylvania State college, and from 1910 
to 1928 taught civil engineering at Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering. From 1905 to 
1925 he served as city engineer and superin- 
tendent of the water department at Barre, 
Vt. He was employed by the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., as concrete inspector in 1925 
and was chief of a field party for E. Worth- 
ington consulting engineer for two years pre- 
ceding his appointment as city manager. 


Adolph J. Koenig, Village Manager, Ply- 
mouth, Michigan. Adolph J. Koenig was ap- 
pointed village manager of Plymouth on April 
9, 1928. He was born in 1891 in Michigan. 
He received his A. B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1924, and received his 
master’s degree from the same institution in 
1925. Mr. Koenig’s experience includes rural 
teaching in the public schools of Saginaw 
County, Michigan, from 1909 to 1912, superin- 
tendent of schools of several Michigan towns 
from 1914 to 1923, and was assistant to City 
Manager C. W. Ham of Pontiac, Mich., from 
June, 1925 to the time of his appointment as 
city manager of Plymouth. 


in 
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New Subscribers to the Association 
H. G. Grow, 313 9th St., N. W., Mason 
City, Ia.; U. S. Allison, Box 1138, Kingsville, 
Tex.; Joe Haney, 634 Hohman St., Hammond, 
Ind.; Levi B. Smith, 309 College St., Paola, 
Kan.; Civic Bureau, Box i460, New Orleans, 
La. 





Having a city manager does not mean that 
the problem of government is settled for all 
time. Eternal vigilance is the price of victory 
just as much today as it was when this nation 
was first formed. 
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Analysis Outline for Letter Writing 


Whenever you find a letter difficult to write, 
divide it into small units and handle each of 
them one by one. You may find that an out- 
line will help you focus on one point at a 
time. 

Glance over this outline before you write 
your letters. Perhaps it will help: 

1. Decide on a Purpose. What is the purpose 
of the letter? Know, before you write, what 
you want to accomplish. 

2. Review Correspondence. Be sure that you 
have in mind what correspondence has gone 
before. 

3. Analyze Your Reader. What is likely to 
be your reader’s attitude? Does he want to 
accept what you say, or must he be persuaded ? 
4. Get Attention. What idea can you find 
for the first sentence that will immediately 
arouse your reader’s interest? 

How much does he know about your proposi- 
tion? 

5. Pick the Appeals. Select selling points 
that appeal to instincts. Point out the advan- 
tages that have a personal application to your 
reader. 

6. Give Information. What information does 
your reader need to allow him to make a de- 
cision? 

7. Get Action. What final idea or “hook” 
can you put into your letter that will arouse 
him to immediate action? 

From Letter Bulletin 384, issued by the correspondence 


department of the American Rolling Mill company, Mid- 
dietown, Ohio. 


<< 
—> 


One Way Out 
A newspaper in Northern Ireland gives the 





following from the municipal proceedings: 


Donoghadee Urban Council has passed a 
resolution calling upon the Ulster Minister of 
Home Affairs to dissolve the Council and ap- 
point a paid commissioner to manage the af- 
fairs of the town, representing it was impos- 
sible for the councillors to do their duty to 
the ratepayers with so much fighting and 
friction among themselves. 


Safety First 

The Accused: I was not going forty miles 
an hour—not twenty—not even ten—in fact, 
when the officer came up I was almost at a 
standstill. 

The Judge: 
backing into 
London Tatler. 


I must stop this or you will be 
something. Forty shillings.— 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 


By De.os F. Wiicox, Ph. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Contributing Editor 








The Walsh Public Utility 
Investigation 


On February 15th, 1928, the United States 
Senate ordered an investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade commission of certain classes of 
public utilities and affiliated concerns. The 
investigation was suggested by Senator 
Walsh, of Montana, and his intention was to 
have it made by a special committee of five 
senators. It was assumed that under this 
plan the investigation would be under the 
direction of Senator Walsh himself. 

This proposal stirred things up in Wash- 
ington. The utilities presented elaborate 
arguments before the Senate committee on 
Interstate Commerce to show that they did 
not need to be investigated; but the greatest 
objection seemed to be against an investigation 
by Senator Walsh. The crucial vote in the 
Senate was upon an amendment offered by 
Senator George, of Georgia, to have the in- 
vestigation made by the Federal Trade com- 
mission instead of by a special senate com- 
mittee. This amendment carried by a vote 
of 46 to 31, with eight senators paired on 
either side. Counting the pairs, the Demo- 
cratic senators were split evenly, 23 for Walsh 
and 23 against him, the one Farmer-Labor 
man was for him, and the Republicans were 
divided 15 for him, 31 against him and one 
not voting, besides the two who have been 
barred at the Senate door. 

The resolution as adopted is not altogether 
clear in its details, but its apparent scope 
may be summarized as follows: 

(1) So far as operating utility corporations 
are concerned, the investigation is limited to 
gas and electric corporations doing an in- 
terstate business. 

(2) Also, so far as operating companies 
are concerned, the inquiry is to cover the 
development of their capital assets and lia- 
bilities, but will not go into financial trans- 
actions and policies pertaining to current ex- 
penses, taxes, rates, revenues, service, fran- 
chises, public relations, etc., except as to (a) 
services received from holding, financial, en- 
gineering, construction, and management cor- 





porations and the fees paid therefor; (b) 
expenditures to influence public opinion upon 
the question of public ownership; and (c) con- 
tributions to influence certain Federal elec- 
tions. 

(3) So far as holding companies are con- 
cerned, the inquiry is limited to those hold- 
ing the stocks of two or more public utility 
corporations operating in different states. This 
excludes a holding company organized under 
the laws of a particular state, if the opera- 
tions of its subsidiary companies are con- 
fined to the same state, or to one state else- 
where. For example, the Twin City Rapid 
Transit company, incorporated in New Jer- 
sey, would be excluded because its operating 
subsidiaries are all located in the one state 
of Minnesota. 

(4) On the other hand, with respect to 
holding companies, the inquiriy is not limited 
to those holding the stocks of gas and elec- 
tric corporations, but may include those hold- 
ing the stocks of street railway, water, tele- 
phone, heating, and other classes of utility 
corporations. The inquiry, for example, might 
be extended to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph company, the holding company for 
the entire Bell system. 


(5) With respect to the holding companies 
that come within the scope of the resolution, 
the inquiry may include (a) the growth of 
the capital assets and liabilities and facts 
pertaining to the issuance of securities; (b) 
earnings and expenses; (c) the interest of the 
holding companies in financial, engineering, 
construction, or management corporations, and 
their relation thereto; (d) the services ren- 
dered by holding companies to their sub- 
sidiaries, and the fees charged therefor; (e) 
the expenditures made by them to influence 
public opinion on the question of public owner- 
ship; (f) the contributions made by them to 
influence certain Federal elections. 

(6) With respect to non-public utility cor- 
porations owned or controlled by holding com- 
panies within the scope of the resolution, the 
inquiry may include not only their capital 
assets and liabilities, but their earnings and 
expenses, and the services rendered by them 
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to the operating corporations and their charges 
therefor. This is broad enough to cover the 
activities of the Western Electric company as 
the manufacturing division of the Bell Tele- 
phone monopoly, and of such concerns as the 
Welsbach company and the U. G. I. contracting 
company, subsidiaries of the United Gas Im- 
provement company. 


(7) With respect to financial, engineering, 
construction, and management concerns that 
have to do with public utilities, the inquiry 
seems to be restricted to corporations which are 
also holding companies or in which holding 
companies or their stockholders have an in- 
terest. Apparently individuals, partnerships, 
and unincorporated firms are excluded from 
the inquiry. The authority conferred appar- 
ently is not broad enough to include the Gen- 
eral Electric company, which has ceased to be 
a holding company in the technical sense, or 
the Electric Bond and Share Securities cor- 
poration, which holds the stock of only one 
subsidiary, namely, the Electric Bond and 
Share company; but the latter as a holding 
company comes within the scope of the in- 
quiry. 

(8) With respect to the special inquiry 
authorized into the expenditure of money and 
the control of the avenues of publicity for the 
purpose of influencing public opinion on the 
matter of public ownership, the inquiry ex- 
tends only to public ownership of “the means 
by which power is developed and electrical 
energy is generated and distributed.” 

(9) With respect to the special branch of 
the inquiry pertaining to political contribu- 
tions, it is specifically limited to presidential 
and senatorial elections, and does not include 
contributions by intra-state utilities in such 
elections, or contributions by any class of uti- 
lities or holding or management companies to 
influence public opinion, promote legislation, 
or influence judgments in matters pertaining 
to state regulation, the procuring of franchises 
or litigation. 





Cities Given Access to Telephone 
Books and Records 


The California Railroad Commission by an 
order dated February 6, 1928, granted the ap- 
plication of the cities of San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, Alameda, Piedmont and Albany 
for an inspection of the documents, accounts 
and records of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph company. A big rate case is on, one 
said to involve an increase of not less than 
$7,000,000 a year in the cost of telephone serv- 
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ice in the cities around San Francisco bay. 
The company filed numerous exhibits in the 
case which the commission describes as “sum- 
mations of voluminous documents, accounts, 
and records.” Under the utilities law the com- 
mission itself has access to the company’s rec- 
ords in a case of this kind, but when the cities 
affected appropriated funds and hired experts 
to contest the case, the company refused to 
open its books to them. 


Thereupon the cities asked for an order giv- 
ing them access to the records “with a view (1) 
properly to cross examine in respect to the com- 
pany’s exhibits, (2) to check said exhibits as 
to their accuracy, and (3) as occasion de- 
mands, to present their own independent sum- 
mations of the facts disclosed by such inspec- 
tion.” 


In its opinion the commission, after citing 
judicial authorities for the admission of sum- 
mary evidence taken from books and account- 
ing records on condition that the opposing 
party be given access to the books and records 
themselves, expressed the following conclusion: 


“It would seem ridiculous to assume that 
this Commission, sitting in its judicial capacity 
to take the testimony desired to be presented 
in this proceeding, is so impotent as not to be 
able to provide appropriate machinery, con- 
sistent with constitutional safeguards, to meet 
the practical situation presented in the pres- 
ent instance, and in view of the law as ex- 
pressed in the above decisions, we are of the 
opinion that we are empowered, under and by 
virtue of our judicial functions, to examine 
and inspect the Applicant’s accounts and rec- 
ords upon which its exhibits are based.” 


In regard to the time and method of the 
examination, the commission said: 


“Books and records need not and should not 
be taken from the custody and control of the 
applicant. They should not be subject to ex- 
amination and inspection either at a time or in 
a manner which would unnecessarily interfere 
with the current business of the Applicant or 
with the investigation now being conducted 
by the Commission by virtue of its inquisitorial 
powers. The inspection «nd e amination 
should be surrounded with appropi.te safe- 
guards. It may frequently happen that minor 
and detailed explanations of records and doc- 
ument will facilitate the examination—ex- 
planations which need not encumber the rec- 
ord of our formal hearing, but which, as a 
precautionary matter, and for the protection 


(Continued on Page 399) 
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BY THE WAY 


WHAT THE PREss IS SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 





















Stability 

In short, the city manager plan gives con- 
tinuity of policy. That means large-scale plan- 
ning; it means economy; it means a budget 
calculated not only f6r present needs, but for 
the future; it means safety for big business 
enterprises, too frequently alarmed by the 
prospect of a shift in the city hall. It means 
the sort of administration every good citizen 
desires, and every selfish politician hates be- 

cause it leaves him no opportunity. 
—Detroit (Mich.) News. 


Save Money By Spending 

Some may question the amount of salary ex- 
pense which is a part of the city-manager plan. 
Mayor and alderman in cities of this size re- 
ceive no salaries, and their compensation is a 
ridiculously small amount. They practically 
give their salaries to the city. In practically 
every case where the manager plan has been 
tried, the result has been that savings have 
been effected, which have made the salary a 
tremendous economy rather than an expense. 
—Neenah and Menasha (Wis.) News. 


Improvements Come Gradually 

In broad principle, manager plans of more 
than three hundred American cities are sim- 
ilar, but there is no one model best city gov- 
ernment plan in quantity production. Each 
city must work out the details for itself, tak- 
ing into account local conditions, peculiarities 
and preferences and avoiding mistakes which 
other cities have made.— Toledo (Ohio) Blade. 


Not Autocratic 
The city-manager form of government has 
been called autocratic, but it is very far from 
that.—Knorville (Tenn.) Journal. 


Selecting a City Council 
These vital provisions are that the council 
must be small enough to operate efficiently, 
that it must be selected at large and not by 
sections, and that it must be chosen by pro- 
portional representation. 
—Toledo (Ohio) News-Bee 


Attractive and Practicable 
From the standpoint of placing responsibility 


for success or failure of municipal government 
on the shoulders of one man—a man who is 
qualified by profession and business experi- 
ence to take up the work of city management 
—the city-manger plan is undeniably a most 
attractive one, and has obvious possibilities 
that scarcely need discussion. The city-mana- 
ger plan has been tried out in so large a num- 
ber of communities of varying sizes that the 
question of its being feasible is no longer one 
that need be raised.—Oil City (Pa.) Blizzard. 


Making Real Progress 
So sound business principles displace parti- 
san politics and politics for profit. We have 
gone far in municipal government since Lincoln 
Steffens wrote “The Shame of the Cities.” The 
worst branch of government in America is be- 
coming the best.—Durant (Okla.) Democrat. 


Plan Popular in Texas 

Iiarvey W. Draper, executive secretary of 
the League of Texas Municipalities, reports 
that he is receiving many inquiries on the plan 
from Texas communities. 

While Texas seems still to be in fourth 
place as to the number of its city-manager 
cities, it has edged up close to California. In 
time, it may contend with Florida and Michi- 
gan 


A government can be as efficient as a big 
business.— Dr. Samuel C. May. 


»™ 
a 





Cities Given Access to Records 
(Continued from Page 398) 
of the parties, should be made a matter of 
record.” 

Accordingly an examiner was appointed to 
supervise it on behalf of the Commission, with 
the proviso that the cities’ accountants should 
make their inspection in the presence of an 
employee of the Commission, and in the pres- 
ence of a representative of the company, if the 
company so desired. 

This marks a distinct step in advance in 
public regulation in California, and is full of 
promise for greater effectiveness whereever the 
municipalities see fit to carry a part of the 
burden of expert work in rate cases. 
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Tablettes 


Documentaires 





Digest 


Publication No. 5 


Municipales 


Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 


Digector AMERICAN 
CONTRIBUTING 


HEADQUARTERS 
Epiror. . 


The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, reports and articles 
government and administration; also briefs of important local government news items. 
jon and co-operation of local government authorities throughout the world. 


“Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” in 
Belgium.) 


ot wsnetodarecuse John G. Stutz, Lawrence. 
. Leonard D. White, University of Chicago, Chicago, 


“Les Sciences Administratives,” 


Kansas 
Illinois 


dealing with local 
It is designed to promote 
(A French edition is published as 


3bis Rue De La Regence, Brussels, 


(Reproduction of any part of this Digest is forbidden without specific permission) 





The International Federation of Local Government Associations 
(Union Internationale des Villes et Pouvoirs Locaux) 
Brussels, London, Berlin, Lawrence 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 3bis RUE DE LA REGENCE, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM 


Officers and General Council 


President: 


Senator F. M. Wisavut, 
Amsterdam 


American Headquarters: 


For England and Wales: 
Mr. G. Montacu-Harrgis, Secretary 
Ministry of Health 


Whitehall, 5.W. 1, London 


Joun G. Stutz, Director 


Director-Secretary General: Lawrence, 
SENATOR EMILE VINCK 


Brussels 


Kansas 


For Germany: 
Dr. MULERT, President 
Deutscher Stadtetag 
Berlin 


General Purposes 


The purposes of The International Federation of Local Government Associations are: 


1—The periodical organization of 


international congresses: 2—The establishment and development of inter-municipal relations by creating a national bond 
between the local authorities in each country, and an international bond between the national associations of local govern 
ments; 3—The maintenance of a permanent office for research and information on local government subjects. 


VoL. III 








News Notes 


— 





May, 1928 





Codes for the prevention of dust explo- 
sions in terminal grain elevators and flour and 
feed mills have just been adopted as American 
Standards by the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. A recent census of manufacturers 
showed that 28,000 plants in the United States, 
employing over 1,300,000 persons, and with an 
annual production of ten billion dollars, are 
subject to the hazard of dust explosions. 


An effort is being made to attract auto 
tourists to Mexico. In accordance with a new 
highway law in effect in the state of Coahulia, 
rural property owners are instructed to place 


No. 5 


signs along the highways, telling the name, 
direction and distance to the next village. Any- 
one caught destroying the markings which 
show the dangerous curves and crossings is 
subject to a 30-day sentence and a fine of 100 
pesos. 


As a result of ignoring the fire sirens and 
not giving apparatus the right of way, motor- 
cycle police will follow fire apparatus and 
arrest offenders in Washington, D. C. 


The total fire loss in the United States in 
1926 and in 1927 was over half a billion dol- 
lars each year or $1,069 a minute. 


The building records of the year 1927 indi- 
cate that construction activity has continued at 
a pace almost equal to that of 1926, the reord- 
breaking year. 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 


The Report of the Gas Research Committee. 
The League of Kansas Municipalities, Law- 
rence, Kansas, 1928. Pp. 150. $25. 

The League of Kansas Municipalities has 
published and delivered to cities a report on 
the cost of natural gas in the cities of Kan- 
sas. The Gas Research Committee, together 
with a corps of engineers, accountants, geolo- 
gists, and attorneys, spent seven months and 
more than $10,000 in compiling the data on the 
cost of natural gas service to cities in Kan- 
sas. 

The scope of the work is indicated by the 
following chapter headings: The Supply and 
Transmission of Natural Gas; Gas rates and 
the Cost of Distributing Gas; Municipally 
Gas Plant Service; History of Electric and 
Gas Cases Before the Kansas Public Service 
Commission, 1911-1927 Inclusive; Briefs of Im- 
portant Kansas Supreme Court Decisions Af- 
fecting Rate Making and the Granting of Fran- 
chises for Electric Light and Power and Gas 
Service; Briefs of Important Federal Court 
Decisions; Brief on the Interstate Features of 
Transporting Natural Gas; Conclusions; Rec- 
ommendations, Appendix and Index. 


Standards of Financial Administration. By 
Lent D. Upson and C. E. Rightor. Reprinted 
from the National Municipal Review. Na- 
tional Municipal League, 261 Broadway, New 
York, Feb. 1928. Pp. 15. 25 cents 
In this pamphlet the authors have set forth 

fifty-three definite criteria for judging the 
character of the financial administration of 
municipalities, and it is interesting to specu- 
late on the gain in financial standing and 
efficiency that would result if adherence to 
these rules for financing could be made uni- 
versal. 

Each of the financial principles is fol- 
lowed by a concise statement of the underly- 
ing reasons or factors governing, and these 
discussions are grouped under six main topics, 
as follows: (1) Budgeting Public Needs, (2) 
Financing Current Activities, (3) Financing 
Permanent Improvements, (4) Collection, Cus- 
tody, and Disbursement of Funds, (5) Con- 
trolling Financial Transactions, and (6) Cen- 
tralized Purchasing. 

This pamphlet should be given the careful 
study of every city manager and finance of- 
ficer. 





The Street Traffic Control Problem of San 
Francisco. By Miller McClintock. The San 
Francisco Traffic Committee, San Francisco. 
1927. Pp. 356 
This report by Miller McClintock, director 

of the Albert Russell Erskine bureau of Har- 

vard University and of the San Francisco sur- 
vey, is the outcome of an exhaustive study of 

San Francisco’s problem of traffic control— 

investigations which extend over a year’s 

time. 

In this volume are set forth the facts about 
existing street traffic conditions, comprehensive 
and detailed recommendations on a proposed 
system of traffic control, proposals for an 
administrative organization, and suggestions 
as to methods by which the problems of the 
future may be met. A feature of this report 
is the proposed traffic ordinance for the City 
and County of San Francisco. 

The following list of chapter headings will 
indicate more definitely the arrangement and 
nature of the contents of this report: (1) 
Nature of the Survey; (2) Characteristics 
of Traffic Flow in San Francisco; (3) Growth 
of Traffic Density; (4) Physical Characteris- 
tics of the Street Plan; (5) Character, Lo- 
cation, and Causes of Traffic Accidents; (6) 
Economic Factors in the Traffic Problem; (7) 
The Elements of Sound Traffic Control; (8) 
Pedestrian’s Protection; (9) The Automobile 
Storage Problem; (10) The Traffic Police; 
(11) Traffic Signs and Signals; (12) Traffic 
Violations; (13) Administrative Organization 
for Future Development; (14) Summary of 
General Recommendations; (15) A Proposed 
Traffic Ordinance for the City and County of 
San Francisco. 

The book is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, diagrams, and maps, and consti- 
tutes a notable addition to the rapidly accum- 
ulating array of literature on traffic regula- 
tion. 


An Introduction to Modern Social Problems. 
By Philip Archibald Parsens. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
1926. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


With the viewpoint in mind that the science 
of applied sociology is still in its infancy, 
and that there is a certain fund of know- 
ledge concerning the causes of social prob- 
lems which every social worker should know, 
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the author has presented in this volume an 
introduction to the nature and causes of so- 
cial problems. He purposely omits any dis- 
cussion of the technique of social service. 

Part I is historical in nature. Some of the 
topics taken up are: Historical Elements 
in the Modern Social Problem; Conflicting 
Aims and their Social Conscequences; and 
Manifestations of Social Pathology. 

In part II Mr. Parsons discusses the causes 
of the social problems. While social workers 
will find the work in its entirety very help- 
ful, the average layman will find a special in- 
terest in the chapters entitled Shifts in the 
Population, Major Manifestations of Social 
Unrest, and The Modern Movement for So- 
cial Betterment. 


Lp 
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CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 


Annual Report Milwaukee County Park Commission 
and Regional Planning Dept. (1926.) Apply to the Park 
Commission at 90 Mason St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Report on the operation of the State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System. New York Legislative Document No. 
51 (1928.) Apply to State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 

Note on the Guggenheim Safety Competition. By Al- 
exander Klemin. Reprinted from Jan. 30 and Feb. 6, 
1928, issues of Aviation. 

Annual Report of Kansas State Fire Marshal. Apply 
to W. A. Elstun, state fire marshal, Topeka, Kan. 

Proceedings of Fifth Annual Short School. 
association of Sanitarians. Apply to 
Austin, Tex. 

The Collection and Disposal of Dead Animals in 
Chicago and other cities. Typewritten report. Apply to 
Frederick Rex, Libarian, Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Building Ordinances of the City of Chicago. Apply to 
Frederick Rex, Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, 
Chicago, lll. 50 cents plus 10 cent mailing charge. 

Report of the Judicial Council of Kansas, 1927. Apply 
to W. W. Harvey, Chairman, Judicial Council, Topeka, 
Kan. 

Primary Election Laws. Issued by Board of Election 
Commissioners of the City of Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
Cicer, and the Village of Summit. Apply to Urban A. 
Lavery, Attorney, Chicago, III. 

Repert of the State Board of Housing, New York. 
Apply to Governor Alfred E. Smith, Albany, N. Y. 
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MUNICIPAL PUBLICATIONS 


Annual Report of the Health Department of the City 
of Pasadena, Cal. Year ending June 30, 1927. Apply to 
City Manager R. V. Orbison. 

Annual Report of Borough of Carlisle, Pa., (1927.) 
Apply to Borough Manager George P. Searight. 

Annual Report of the City Manager of Westerville, 
Ohio, (1927.) Apply to City Manager L. G. Whitney. 

Report of the City of Austin, Texas, for 1927. Apply 
to City Manager Adam R. Johnson. 

Annual Report of the City of Painesville, Ohio, for 
1927. Apply to City Manager R. M. Evans. 

Annual Report of the City of Pontiac, Mich., (1927.) 
Apply to City Manager C. W. Ham. 

Annual Report of the city of Lynchburg, Virginia 
(1927.) Apply to City Manager R. W. B. Hart. 
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I. General Administrative 
Problems 








DURHAM SURVEY 


The chambers of commerce and power companies of 
the South for some years past has been advertising the 
merits of the South for industrial exploitation. The 
Durham Central Labor Union attempted to arrive at 
the truth. 
is given. 


United States 


A brief survey of wages and living costs 
Milk is higher than in Milwaukee or Chicago. 
Water costs $12 per year, lights cost 12 cents per kilo- 
watt hour, coal averages $10 per ton, soft. The aver- 
age grocery bill for a family of five has been found to 
be from $12 to $20 per week, arrived at through a can- 
vass of friendly grocers. Men's and women’s clothing 
at credit stores in Durham are priced 40 per cent above 
the regulation selling price of goods, which already al- 
lows for good profit. There is a goodly amount of con- 
struction work going on in the city of Durham—-some new 
schools and the Duke University construction. The sur- 
vey made by the Durham trades proves that with the 
exception of a minority of skilled workers, in textile 
and tobacco factories and in the construction lines, the 


workers of Durham are underpaid. “‘Durham Makes a 


Survey,” Alfred Hoffman. American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C. April, 1928. Vol. 35, No. 4. Pp. 
424-427. I-18 


COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN United States 


The Free State is about to confer city manager gov- 
ernment upon Greater Dublin. On July 4, 1924 the 
minister appointed a commission of enquiry, known as 
the Greater Dublin Commission, ‘“‘to examine the sev- 
eral laws and the practice affecting the administration 
of local and public utility services, including local rep- 
resentation and taxation, throughout the capital city of 
Dublin and the county of Dublin and to recommend such 
changes as may be desirable.”” It reported on July 7, 
1926 and recommended that the manager-representative 
council plan be adopted in Dublin. The proposal dif- 
fers from the American plan in several important fea- 


tures. The system is described and is very interesting. 


“Dublin's Proposed Manager-Council Plan,” F. H. Bo- 
land. National Municipal Review, New York City, 
April, 1928. Vol 17, No. 4 Pp. 214-219. I-19 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING Austria 


The progress of professional training and psychotech- 
nology. Austria has at the present time ten institutions 
for professional training and six psychotechnical insti- 
tutions of which three are official and three private. A 
seventh institute is about to be established in Vienna 
under the auspices of the trolley-car company of that 
city. These organizations point to a satisfactory de 
velopment of their work. In 1926 the psychotechnical 
institute “district industrial committee’’ examined 4,846 
apprentices. In 95 per cent of the cases the results 
of the psychotechnical examination were correlated to the 
improvement noted in professional courses. The de- 
partment of Agriculture, Forestry, Commerce. and Labor 
are following the work of this institution with interest 
and are beginning to ask its cooperation. The institute 
collaborates with the physical-medical faculty of the 
Institute of Physiology of Vienna which enables it to 
develop the examination of physiological aptitudes. It 
possesses a seminary in which are trained future psycho- 
technicians. The Bureau of Professional Training in 
Vienna examined in 1926, 15,964 persons and gave 42,- 
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934 consultations. The corresponding figures for 1922 
were 4,433 examinations and 11,250 consultations... In- 














formation Cociales, Geneva, September 19, 1927. Vol. 23, 
No. 12. Pp. 431. I-20 
II. Public Finance 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE United States 


Short discussion of problems confronting the city 
council in financing the government. The author warns 
particularly against the practice of borrowing from the 
special assessment funds when the general funds run 
low. “Municipal Housekeeping,”” Mayor G. W. E. Grif- 
fin. Illinois Municipal Review, Urbana, Ill. April, 1928. 


Vol. 7, No. 4. Pp. 90-92. II-12 
MUNICIPAL BANKING England 


Birmingham, the third largest city in Great Britain, 
is the only local power in Great Britain that has the 
power to run a municipal bank. This bank has been a 
phenomenal success. It was started during the war in 
1916 as a temporary institution, and as an experiment for 
getting hold of the people’s loose money for the purpose 
of carrying on the war. It was given permanent pow- 
ers in 1919. On March 31, 1927 the Birmingham bank 
had deposits in its possession amounting to $7,800,221, 
standing to the credit of 225,760 depositors. It has no 
share capital, and thus pays no dividends to shareholders. 
It pays its own way on its own earning, and even to 
the extent of starting its new branches, of which there 
are some thirty within the city. “Municipal Banking,” 
Wilfred Wellock. The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Cal- 
cutta. March, 1928. Vol. 7, No. 16. Pp. 748-751. II-13 


III. Public Safety 





POLICE United States 

Two articles on the police force of two cities with 
the city manager plan of government. The first tells of 
the development and work of the force at Summit, N. J., 
a town of about 12,000 population, and the second takes 
up the work and personnel of the police force at Mid- 
dleton, Ohio, a city of about 30,00 population. ““The Po- 
lice Force of Summit, New Jersey,”’ Lloyd J. Treworgy, 
and “The Middletown, Ohio, Police Force,”’ R. C. Oglesby. 
The Police Journal, New York. April, 1928. Vol 15, 
No. 10. Pp. 12, 24 and 20-22. III-17 
CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION United States 

The more policemen know of the methods used in de- 
tecting criminals, the better the cooperation that will 
exist between the investigating officers and experts. This 
paper describes some of the blood tests used, how blood 
stains are distinguished from other kinds of stains, and 
what blood stains reveal. The discussions will be con- 
tinued and the reader will gradually be presented with 
the more technical. “Blood Examination as an Aid to 
Identify Criminals,” Alfred E. A. Hudson. The Police 
Journal, New York. April, 1928. Vol. 15, No. 10. Pp. 
10-11. IlI-18 
TRAFFIC CONTROL United States 

This paper was presented at the First Pennsylvania 
Safety Congress held in March. “Unless traffic on both 
the through highway and the intersecting street be very 
great and reasonably constant, traffic control may be- 
come irksome and irritant rather than a benefit” states 
Mr. Canning. In this article he takes up the merit and 
disadvantage of various types of signals and reports 
that the boulevard stop is dangerous to traffic on the 


through highway unless the regulation is rigidly en- 
forced. “The Relation of the Boulevard Stop to Traffic 
Control,” William S. Canning. Nation's Traffic, St. 
Louis. April, 1928. Vol. 2, No. 2. Pp. 15-16.  IfI-19 


FIRE LOSS United States 

Fire protection and fire prevention have reached a 
point in development where it appears that no spectac- 
ular reduction will be made until the personal interest 
of the public is secured. In the opinion of R. G. Scott, 
Chief Engineer of the Los Angeles Department, there 
are four major lines along which the average citizen 
needs education: “First, educate him to the fact that 
fire insurance does not pay, but simply distributes, the 
loss. Second, that fires are actually preventable. Third, 
arouse an active interest in the correction of notorious 
hazards that can easily be pointed out to anyone. 
Fourth, show him the fallacy of believing that since he 
has never had a fire, he is immune from its visitation.” 
“Can America’s Fire Loss be Reduced?” A. V. Bowyer. 
Fire Protection, Indianapolis, Ind. April, 1928. Vol. 
93, No. 4. Pp. 5-6. III-20 


IV. Public Welfare 





HOUSING Germany 

Housing. The work opens with a historical section 
dealing with the evolution of housing through the 
ages; parallel to the study of prehistoric housing is a 
study of past savage populations. This comparison gives 
rise to some curious information. The second part of 
the present basis of modern cities. Questions of health, 
technique and economics which play an important role 
in modern city planning are reviewed. The third part 
of the volume reviews the elements of the modern 
city: dwelling houses, apartment houses, garden cities, 
workmen’s cities. The last part points out the major 


lines of a policy of construction for housing. Paul Wolf. 
Wohnung und Seidlung, Berlin. 1926. IV-16 
STREET TREES United States 


Street trees or the lack of them have a profound effect 
on property values. This articles summarizes briefly 
several points in tree selection and care which every 
city official should know. “The Planting and Care of 


City Street Trees,” C. F. Greeves-Carpenter. The High- 
way Magazine, April, 1928. Vol. 19, No. 4. Pp. 94. IV-17 
PARK ARRANGEMENT United States 


The study of parks in relation to the city plan has re- 
sulted in some general rules or suggestions which will 
help in the proper location of parks: (1). At least an 
acre should be provided for each 100 people. (2). Some 
fairly large parks should be located near the center of 
the towp or in the apartment hotel zone. (3). Natural 
beauty spots should be preserved. (4). Large tracts in 
the outskirts should be reserved for parks containing 
picnic grounds, tourist camps, golf courses, etc. (5). 
Small parks should be scattered throughout the town. 
(6). While the logical place for zoological or botanical 
gardens would be in the outlying parks, yet if room can 
be found in the near-down-town parks, these might ac- 
commodate the people better. (7). Parks should be con- 
nected by a system of boulevards or parkways. “Ar- 
rangement of the Parks in the City Plan,” M. G. Sim- 


onds. The Municipality, Milwaukee, Wis. April, 1928. 
Vol. 23, No. 4. Pp. 99-101. IV-18 
POLICEWOMEN United States 


A short history of how pclicewomen got into the po- 
lice work. In 1905 in Portland, Oregon, during the 
Lewis and Clark exposition, “safety workers” were 


placed under the charge of Mrs. Lola Baldwin, A Trav- 
They were given police power 


elers’ Aid Society worker. 
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~—-this is the first instance on record of the grant of 
such powers outside of prison and police station walls. 
Mrs. Alice Wells of Los Angeles was the first woman to 
have both the police authority and the title of “police- 


woman.” How Women Got Into Police Work,” Louis 
Brownlow. Policewomen’s International Bulletin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. February, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 36. Pp. 8 

IV-19. 








V. Public Works 











GOOD ROADS United States 

Many people in small towns feared that good roads 
would cause them to lose trade, as was the case when 
electric lines were built about twenty or thirty years 
ago which connected them with the larger cities. The 
interurban lines usually only carried business only one 
way but the highways carry business both ways. Tourist 
trade does not give every business concern a large volume 
of business, but it stabilizes business. Good roads have 
developed many new lines of business. Before automo- 
biles came into use the people of small towns were the 
most isolated of any of our people, as they had neither 
the freedom of the farmer, nor the opportunities of the 
city dweller. ““‘What Good Roads Mean to a Small Town,” 
Cc. M. Babcock, Minnesota Municipalities, 
Minnesota. March, 1928. Vol. 8, No. 3. 
FILTRATION PLANTS United States 

The capacity of filtration works intended to be 
ered in this paper are those ranging from 100 to 1,400 
gallons per minute and serving communities of from 
1,000 to 10,000 population. The principle factors de- 
termining or modifying the design of small 
works are: 


Minneapolis, 
Pp. 94-96. V-17 


cov- 


purification 
Available funds, probable demand, character 
of supply, reservoir storage, operating force, 
of power for pumping, new layout or addition to old 
pumping plant, topographic characteristics of site and 
grounds available, probabilities of future expansion, cli- 
mate, and fire service. The writer comments on each 
of these factors. “The design and Construction of 
Small Filtration Plants,"”" Howard K. Bell. Water Works, 


character 


Chicago. April, 1928. Vol. 67, No. 4. Pp. 149-153. V-18 
MUNICIPAL HEATING Germany 

Distribution of heat in cities. Study of the different 
systems of city heating; both from the technical and 


economic point of view. The author examines in detail 
the installation and operation of central heating sta- 
tions, the installation of distributing lines and branches 
for subscribers. He reviews the commercial use of a 
certain number of stations already existing in Germany 


and in America. M. Veron, La Technique Moderne, 
Paris, July 1 1927. No. 13, Pp. 385-396, 29 illustrations. 

V-19. 
TREATMENT OF WASTE WATER Germany 


The works of the Ruhr Association. The Ruhr Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1913 in order to maintain the 
purity of the water of the Ruhr and its subsidiary 
streams. Their Hydrographic basin is inhabited by 1,300,- 
000 persons. In 1927 the settling basins, pumps, etc., 
had a value of nine million marks. The members of the 
association include cities, industrial firms, and water 
companies. One third of the cost of purification of 
waste water is paid by the water distributing system 
of the Ruhr valley. Description of the equipment: The 
Emscher Wells, by far the most numerous among the 
purification processes, are now made rectangular and 
not circular, in view of the great volume to be purified. 
In new equipments gas products are recovered and half 
of it is sold to shops using gas. The product of the ac- 
tivated sludge method is likewise used and the Essen- 
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Rellinghause establishment is the first great shop of its 
kind in Germany. Dr. Schmeitzner. Bauamt und Gem- 
eindebau. August, 1927. Pp. 223, 5 figs. V-20 














VI. Public Utilities | 











PUBLIC OWNERSHIP United States 

This report attempts to show that public ownership 
and operation are wrong in principle and defective in 
practice. “As a general thing, utilities owned and 
operated by the public furnish inferior service to that 
furnished by privately owned operated utilities.” 
The weak points of public ownership are brought out 
distinctly to show the value of private ownership. “‘Public 
Ownership and Operation Declared Wrong 
and Defective in Practice.”’ 1928 
American City Magazine Corporation, 
Pp. 104-105. 
UTILITY REGULATION 

The question of 
not one of 


and 


in Principle 
Municipal Index, 
New York City. 

VI-11 
United States 


public ownership and operation is 


theory respecting governmental 


functions, but simply a question of practical expediency. 


proper 


Public ownership is not the same thing as public 
operation. Whether public utilities are privately or 
publicly operated some will be better managed than 


others. The article is a most interesting discussion on 


the advantages of public ownership of such 
topics as competition, political corruption, valuation and 
capital interestingly handled. 
and Operation Questions of 
senting 
1928 Municipal Index, 
poration, New York 
THE AUTO BUS 
The advantages and 
vehicles compared 
hicles. A _ technical 
of traction. The 
planned to develop a 


while the electrical 


utilities, 
being “Public Ownership 
Practical Pre- 
Castman. 
Cor- 
VI-12 
Germany 

disadvantages of electrical motor 
with motor ve- 
and types 

internal motor can be 
unlimited power, 
account 

From the 
limited to a 


Expediency, 
Joseph B. 
City 


105-108. 


Substantial Advantages,” 
American 


City. Pp. 


Magazine 


internal-combustion 
study of 
combustion 


economic two 


theoretically 


motor is very limited on 


of the weight and dimentions of the battery. 
point 


of view of speed, electrical motor is 


moderate speed and its range of action is more limited. 


Hinz. Verkehrs technik, Berlin. July 1, 1927. Pp. 
441-447. VI-13 
MUNICIPALLY OWNED BUS SYSTEM United States 

The city of Alexandria, La., with a population of 


25,000 has abandoned its municipally owned rail- 
Alexandria realized that it would 
cost a great deal to extend and re-route the street rail- 


way system, 


street 
way in favor of busses. 
buy modern equipment and make improve- 
commensurate to requirements for 
On January 1, 1927, all of the street 
taken off and the municipal bus 


ments to 
come. 


years to 
cars were 


lines began operation. 
A seven cent fare is charged and the system as a whole 
is a paying institution. “Municipally Owned Bus Sys- 
tem Replaces Street Cars,”"” George C. Merkel. Nat- 
ional Municipal Review, New York City. April, 1928. 
Vol. 17, No. 4. Pp. 199-200. VI-14 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 

Hydro-electric power 
review of the history 
state of California. 
4,500,000 people, 


United States 
California. A 
in the 
With a population of approximately 
California had 1927, 


development in 


of hydro-electric power 


on January 1, 


1,600,000 consumers. There is one consumer for every 
United 
“Hydro- 
M. Down- 
1928. 
VI-15 


2.8 persons. The corresponding figure for the 
State is one consumer for every 6 person. 
electric Power Development in California,” P. 
ing. Pacific Municipalities, Los Angeles. 
Vol. 42, No. 3. Pp. 81-82 and 103-105. 


March, 
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@ Managers in the Service 








Boulder, Colo. 

An amendment has been made to the city 
health ordinance making it compulsory for 
all teachers, principals and other public school 
instructors to send all students, entering school 
after the term has begun, to the city health 
officer for examination before allowing them 
to assume their places in school. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

An amendment to the city charter which 
would have abolished the city manager govern- 
ment was defeated April 24 by 2,763 votes. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fire trucks must not exceed the city speed 
limits in going to a fire, and captains and driv- 
ers of the fire department are liable to arrest 
if they do, according to a notice sent to Chief 
P. D. McCartin of the fire department by City 
Manager A. M. Wilson recently. 

Coral Gables, Fla. 

Coral Gables has a city health laboratory 
equipped with apparatus of the most modern 
design. Twice a week samples are collected 
from each pumping station supplying water to 
the city, and from milkmen making local de- 
liveries, for bacteriological examination. 
Dubuque, Ia. 

City Manager O. A. Kratz will employ the 
bulletin board method of obtaining quotations 
on goods to be purchased locally. Items need- 
ed are posted one day and purchases withheld 
until the next. 

Duncan, Okla. 

The city has purchased a 40-acre tract, ad- 
joining the county fair grounds, which will be 
used for a municipal airport. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

A petition bearing 412 names asking that the 
city-manager plan of government be abolished 
has been put on file for future action. The 
council was of the opinion that no action could 
be taken on the petition until a six years trial, 
as specified in the statutes, had been completed. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

City Manager O. E. Carr celebrated his 15th 
year as a city manager by supervising accept- 
ance of bid on approximately $110,000 of storm 
sewer construction. 

Grand Junction, Colo. 

The following paragraph is taken from the 

Western Colorado Progress: 





e 





“Whenever you criticize this Manager 
Thompson, of Grand Junction, you better 
know what you are talking about, for 
that chap is sure loaded for bear. Every 
bit of expense and work being done any- 
where in the city is on record and under 
his direct supervision. The parks and the 
roads and the gravelling and the paving 
—everything is being handled efficiently, 
and the city is profiting from his manage- 
ment. The Progress believes the people 
of Grand Junction appreciate this manag- 
er, and they should, for his equal is hard 
to find. It takes some time to get all the 
details in hand like he has them now. 
There is nothing secret about his records. 
Any man interested can go examine the 
books on any department. Every public 
servant should be given a boost instead of 
a knock— it helps.” 


‘ 


Greensboro, N. C. 
The progressive traffic lighting system is 

being tried in place of the synchronized traffic 

signals. 

Janesville, Wis. 

City Manager Henry Traxler is the self- 
confessed author of about 150 popular songs, 
and his abilities and accomplishments as a pub- 
lic entertainer were recently featured in the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. Mr. Traxler, with 
many years of experience in this line, feels that 
his popularity as an entertainer throughout the 
state is worth a good deal to his city. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The Knoxville Dispatch in a recent editorial 
entitled “Our City Manager” comments most 
favorably and at some length on the zeal of 
City Manager Otto Roehl in watching city ex- 
penditures. The following is taken from the 
close of the editorial: 

“In other words Roehl is handling the 
affairs of the city just as he handled his 
own successful business and he has proven 
that what is good for private business is 
likewise good for public business. The 
city should retain Otto Roehl in this posi- 
tion just as long as he continues to follow 
the course he has mapped out.” 


Pasadena, Cal. 
Pasadena was recently awarded first place 


- 
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among the honor cities in class three of the 
national fire-waste contest for 1927 sponsored 
by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
This means that Pasadena was second among 
cities of its population class. In 1927 it had 
370 fires, a total property fire loss of $25,490, 
and a per capita fire loss of 31 cents. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

On account of the fact that five per cent of 
municipally owned water plants and 92 per cent 
of the privately owned water companies charge 
for water used for private fire protection, City 
Manager R. W. B. Hart has recommended that 
no change be made in the city’s established 
principle of charges for private fire protection. 
Marshall, Tex. 

Marshall has been granted a 6 per cent credit 
for fire insurance. The credit for 6 per cent 
was taken from Marshall by the state depart- 
ment at the beginning of last year because 
of the poor fire record in 1926. 

Miami, Fla. 

The operating expenses of Miami up to 
March 1 have been reduced below the budget 
figures for this period by $401,052. This is 
the result of Manager Snow’s request, made 
last fall, for a ten per cent reduction of ex- 
penditures by all city departments. The esti- 
mated saving for the fiscal year is about $545,- 
000. 

Michigan City, Ind. 

New folders advertising the city and its 
many points of interest will probably be print- 
ed soon. The copies of the colored folder print- 
ed last year were distributed in all sections of 
the country. 

Muskogee, Okla. 

The city treasurer has been authorized to 
purchase $25,000 in city waterworks bonds 
and $25,000 in county bonds. They will yield 
a combined net return of 4.15 per cent. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

An ordinance has been adopted by the city 
council requiring all itinerant merchants, 
whether their wares be amusement, items of 
household ware or foodstuffs, to make appli- 
cation to the city council for license to sell in 
Newburgh. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

City Manager Robbins has made a report 
recommending that the village of Lewiston be 
annexed to the city of Niagara Falls. 
Norfolk, Va. 

A new recreation park for negroes will be 
ready by summer. The city council is con- 
sidering the possibility of providing another 
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park on the waterfront and equipping it on a 
more elaborate plan. 
Portsmouth, Va. 

City Manager Hanrahan has submitted to the 
city council a resume of pension plans for city 
employees in effect in other cities together 
with a suggested plan that could be used in 
Portsmouth. The plan provides for small peri- 
odical deductions in pay from employees’ sal- 
ary toward the fund, the deductions to be made 
in proportion to individual income and the re- 
tirement wages similarly proportioned. Re- 
fund of all pension fund deposits is provided in 
case of death or withdrawal from service. 





ee — 


Personal injury liability insurance has been ) 
placed on all automobiles and trucks in the ser- | 


vice of the municipal administration excepting 
police and fire apparatus. According to the 
city manager’s report, last year the city paid 
out in accident cases more money than the 
premiums on the insurance policies cost. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Approximately ninety thousand dollars will 
be spent by the city for improvements to local 
streets. Those streets on which the property 
owners offered to pay half the cost will be 
attended to first. 

Santa Ana, Cal. 

City Manager E. B. Collier recently resigned 
to become manager of the Red Fox Orchards 
association. The date when his resignation 
will become effective was left to the city coun- 
cil. 

Staunton, Va. 

City Manager Willard F. Day has suggested 
the sale by the city of a number of miscellan- 
eous real estate holdings to form the nucleus 
for the new city hall now badly needed. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

As a city, Two Rivers was fifty years old on 
April 5, 1928. This present manufacturing 
center had its beginnings as a fishing village 
and saw-mill town. 

City Manager Biehl spoke to the Kiwanis 


club at Oshkosh on the workings of the city- | 


manager form of government recently. 

As a result of the joint meetings of the Two 
Rivers and Manitowoc Lions club, attended by 
officials and council members of the two cities, 
action was taken looking toward the establish- 
ment of a joint airport and landing field, lo- 
cated at some point adjacent to the two cities. 

Pursuing its policy of acquiring the meters 
now owned by its water customers, checks to- 
taling $5,700 were recently mailed to the own- 
ers of about 1,000 meters of varying ages. 
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The balance of the meters privately owned will 
be paid for at the rate of about 100 each month. 
Refunds are determined according to valua- 
tion tables prepared by the state railroad com- 
mission. 

Richard Biehl has resigned his position as 
city manager of Two Rivers, effective June 15. 
Watertown, N. Y. 

The following item appeared recently in the 
Utica (N. Y. ) Observer: 

“Watertown, with its city manager form of 
government, seems to be doing well. Any 
government which can announce in these times 
a reduction in the bonded indebtedess of $207- 
000 in one year is doing remarkably well. Dur- 
ing the eight years of city manager man- 
agement the city has met a total debt 
service of $2,144,200. The principle ob- 
jection to a city manager form of gov- 
ernment, so it would appear, is that it 
reduces the amount of money available for 
political management.” 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 

J. W. Aiken, the mayor under the manager 
plan of government, is for the collection of 
about $187,000 in back taxes due the city, 
$112,000 of which was carried over from 1927. 
Windsor, N. S. 

City Manager Gordon S. Stairs has resigned 
to enter a tile manufacturing organization. 











Cities Studying the Plan 











Augusta, Ga. 

As a proposal to amend the local charter 
so as to permit employing a city manager 
was defeated in the state legislature, the ref- 
erendum election contemplated for this spring 
has not been held. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

An editorial in the Buffalo News by a citizen 
commenting on the extravagance by those in 
charge of the city’s financial affairs contains 
the following sentence: ‘Wake up, taxpayers, 
and get a city manager on whom you can place 
responsibility for the spending of your 
money.” 

Dothan, Ala. 

Mr. I. C. Ezell, candidate for the office of 
mayor, has stated that he favors the city man- 
agment plan of government for Dothan. 

El Paso, Tex. 

Prediction that the city management plan 

of government was coming to El Paso was 
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For Practical Experience Read: 


“Public 


Administration”’ 


The Quarterly Journal of the 


(British) Institute of Public 
Administration. 


CONTENTS OF RECENT 


NUMBERS HAVE 
INCLUDED: 


Swedish Local Government and 
Some of Its Problems 
By Erik Schalling, LL.D. 


The Ministry of Health 
By 1. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., DS. 


Local Government in Denmark 
By Peder Hedebol 


Local Self-Government in Northern 
India 
By Sir S. H. Fermantle, C.S.J., 
C.1.E. 


Personnel Questions in Government 
Enterprises and Large-Scale In- 
dustries 

By John Lee, C.B.E. 


Municipal Trading 
By J. L. Mackenzie, M.A., LL. 
> an 
The Organization of Municipal 


Supplies 
By F. W. Mackinney 


Borrowing By Local Authorities 
By I. G. Gibbon, C.B.E., D.Sc. 


Price in America $1.00 the issue 


(Annual Subscription $4.00) 


Humphrey Milford 


London—New York. 
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Solvay Treated Road in Michigan 


LAYS DUST 


Without Extra Cost 


Solvay Calcium Chloride lays dust per- 
fectly. At the same time its beneficial 
action in binding road surfaces is so ef- 
fective that in many instances it has 
saved the cost of its application in the 
cost of gravel and other surface replace- 
ment material. It produces a smooth, 
compact riding surface. 

Its use on public and private drive- 
ways, in parks, cemeteries, country clubs 
and large estates has been widely recom- 
mended. On race tracks, state and mu- 
nicipal highways, tennis courts, ball 
parks, playgrounds and the like, it has 
been found invaluable for keeping sur- 
faces in good shape and keeping down 
the dust. 


Write for Booklet 12156 


OLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Flake 77%-80% 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manu- 
factured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector St. New York City 
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made by C. W. Croom at a meeting of the | 
Rotary club recently. 
Eufaula, Ala. 

A delegation, headed by the editor of the 
Daily Citizen, visited Tallahassee, Fla., and/ 
Tifton, Quitman and Cordele, Ga., conferring] 
with the city managers of these cities on the) 
advantages of the manager form of govern-| 
ment. 
Lexington, Ky. ; 

Representatives of fourteen organizations 
attended the city-manager meeting held re-} 
cently and pledged their support to the move. 
ment to obtain favorable action by referendum 
vote on the question of establishing the plan 
in Lexington. The question will probably be 
put to vote in the November election. 

Henry T. Duncan, a local attorney, recently 
set forth the advantages of the managers 
plan in a talk before the Optimists club. C. L, 
Thompson, president of the Board of Commerce 
also spoke to the club, asking its support in the 
local movement. 

A resolution favoring the plan was unani- 
mously adopted at a recent meeting of the 
Kiwanis club. 

The Board of Commerce recently 
staged a banquet in celebration of the success- 
ful completion of Lexington’s legislative pro- 
gram at the 1928 session which adjourned 
March 15. Not only was the city given the 
right to vote on the adoption of the city-man- 
ager form of government, but an act was 
passed creating a city planing and zoning com- 
mission, together with legislation beneficial} 
to the University of Kentucky. 
Methuen, Mass. 

A committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the merits of the city-manager plan and 
to report at some future town meeting. 


local 


New Orleans, La. 

It is reported that the movement under way 
to inaugurate the 
gaining headway. 
Olathe, Kan. 

The city-manager plan of government was 
discussed at a recent meeting of the chamber 
of commerce. 
Oakland, Cal. | 

President John N. Edy, city manager of | 
Berkeley recently explained the city) 
manager form of government before the mem-’ 
bers of the Optimist club at one of the weekly 
luncheons recently. Mr. Edy outlined the de-] 


council-manager plan is 


velopment of the plan from its beginnings and _ 


gave the members a clear description of its 
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Emblems and Badges for City Managers 

















Radge Embiem Badge 
Style No. 2 I. C. M. A. Style No. 1 
(These illustrations show actual sizes) 


The Association Emblem 


The emblem of membership in the International City Managers’ Association 
may be worn by active members of the Association. The emblems are 9-16 in. 
in diameter, of 14-carat gold. 


These emblems are made in two styles: Style A is equipped with a gold screw 
back for the coat lapel; Style B is equipped with a gold pin and safety catch for 
wear on the vest or shirt. 


The City Manager's Badge 


The city manager’s badge may be worn by any active member of the Associa- 
tion. The badges are 1 in. in diameter, made of 10 or 14-carat solid gold. These 
badges are designed in two styles: Number One is the general city recognition 
badge of the office of city manager; Style Number Two is the city recognition 
badge of the office of city manager in a particular city. The circumferential 
lettering is done in black enamel. The background of gold has a Roman finish 
which makes the lettering readable at the maximum distance. 


Heraldry 


The international scope of our association is represented by the globe. The 
unity of our purpose and efforts is represented by the buckled belt, and our field 
of endeavor amorg the municipalities is represented by the mural crown showing 
five battlements of six stones each—this was the emblem of city administration 
in the ancient and medieval cities. 


These emblems and badges have dignity, and are a credit to the members of the 
profession and their cities. 

















STYLE FOR ORDERING 


JOHN G. STUTZ, Executive Secretary 
International City Managers’ Association, 


Lawrence, Kansas, U. 


S. A. 
Please have prepared and sent to me, postpaid: 


Quantity Total 





























Emblems Style A, 14-carat gold, for coat lapel, at $4.00 $ 
Emblems Style B, 14-carat gold, for vest or shirt, at $4.00 3 
Badges Style 1, 10-carat gold, City Manager, at $8.00 $ 
| Badges Style la, 14-carat gold, City Manager, at $10.00 $ 
Badges Style 2, 10-carat gold, City Manager, with name of city, at $9.00 $ 
| Badges Style 2a, 14-carat gold, City Manager, with name of city, at $11.00 8 
} Enclosed is check (or city warrant) for 3 
Signed 

Mai! to this address: 
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EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Qualilty Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 














WATEROUS FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS 


If you have a fire district that does not have a 
liberal water supply, then the Waterous High Pres- 
sure chemical is what you want. 


Chemical hose, approximately 100-gallon tank, 
small, all bronze rotary pump, shift, 50 feet 1%4- 
inch suction hose; chemical nozzles. 


Water can be drawn from tank or from outside 
water supply; tank can be filled without stopping 
streams. Two powerful streams can be discharged 
without interruption. Further details upon request. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


onalgous, 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Also Makers cf the Waterous Fire Hy- 
drant 
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features, including the duties and powers of the 
city manager. 

A permanent organization to undertake ap 
educational campaign to put the city manager 
plan before the people was created recently, 
with Harry Harding, president of the Oakland 
Lions club, leading the movement. Plans have | 
been formulated for a speaking campaign. 
Owensboro, Ky. 

In commenting on the recent bill which gives | 
cities of the third class the right to adopt the! 
city-manager, the Owensboro Inquirer advo-' 
cates that a study of the city-manager plan/ 
be made by the leaders of the city and that it 
be submitted to the voters. 

Pittsburg, Kan. | 

Mayor Atkinson is interested in the plan| 
and recently called on City Manager A. W.) 
Seng of Atchison to explain its advantages 
over the council-mayor form of government. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

A report suggesting a modified form of the}! 
city-manager type of administration as the 
best method of conducting the city’s affairs, 
prepared by the San Francisco bureau of gov-| 
ernmental research in anticipation of the char- 
ter revision hearings which are expected to con- 
tinue several months, was recently presented 
to the Judiciary Committee of Supervisors. 
Sedalia, Mo. 

The city-manager form of government is be- 
ing discussed by practically all the civic organ- 
izations of the city, and it is believed that the 
plan will be submitted to the voters within the 
next few months. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

J. Bruce Bindley, chairman of the city-man- 
ager movement in Terre Haute, announced] 
that he had the signature of many per- 
sons favoring the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment. 








Waterbury, Conn. 

Paul A. Diederich, prominent member of the 
chamber of commerce, stated before the Ki- 
wanis club that sometime in the future Water-| 
bury would have the city-manager plan of| 
government, but at the present time the ma- 
jority of the voters were not in sympathy with 
the plan. 


Weleetka, Okla. 

The Weleetka American, in a recent editorial 
on the city-manager plan, voiced its opinion 
that “the time is right for Weleetka to be 
come a city of the first class and to be put 
under the charter manager form of govern-} 
ment.” If Weleetka can show a population) 
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MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 
ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 








[NATIONA 


IS MADE RIGHT 














National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank 

Building, 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings, and 2 inch Cast Iron Service 
Pipe and Fittings. 
For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 
General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 


Chicago Salt Lake City 
Los A Dallas 
Jacksonville New York 



















e 


The Up-to-Dateness of the 


BUFFALO- 
SPRINGFIELD 


accounts for the nation-wide pre- 
ference of street and road builders 
for this particular make of equip- 
ment. That this preference actu- 
ally does exist all over the country 
may be verified quickly by anyone 
inclined to make a survey of the 
roller equipment in use in his par- 
ticular section of the country. 


Buffalo-Springfield jobs are 
designed to meet all sorts of 
conditions and are built in 
many models and sizes. 

Searifiers and other special 
attachments optional. Write 


THE BUFFALO-SPRINGFIELD ROLLER CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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\ sproblems- 
Write for price list 





Cities of 29 states are now using 
our cleaner with satisfaction. It is 
dependable, economical, and easy to 
operate. It will at times save its cost 
on one job. Send for book describing 
our Cleaner; also free samples of 
sewer rods. 


























over 2,000, a special election can be called for 
the election of a board to draft a new charter. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

In an address given before a meeting of the / 
Youngstown Exchange club recently, Franklin | 
B. Powers expressed hope that the city-man- 
ager form of government would be adopted | 
there. The speaker advocated the election of | 
councilmen at large instead of by wards. | 











Elections 








Alma, Mich. 

At the election held April 2, Alma voted to’ 
retain the present commission-manager form 
of city government, incidentally endorsing the 
present administration. The vote against the 
proposed charter changes was 852 to 559. 
Beloit, Mich. 

The referendum election on the city-manager 
plan, held April 3, carried by a vote of 3,448 
to 1,024. The mayor and alderman and city | 
treasurer elected on the same day will serve 
one year terms instead of two as heretofore, } 
and an election will be held April, 1929, to 
elect five councilmen at large. 

Goose Creek, Tex. 

An election will be held on May 8 to vote 
on the adoption of a new charter which pro-| 
vides for the employment of a city manager. | 
Wellington, Kan. 

At the election held April 3, the proposal te 
change to the city-manager form of govern- 
ment lost by a vote of 868 to 276. 





—— 


= 
New Appointments | 


























Brattleboro, Vt. 

William Plattner, present city manager of 
Mansfield, Mass., has been appointed city man- 
ager of Brattleboro, effective May 1, at a sal-/ 
ary of $5,500. 

Englewood, N. J. 

Edwin J. Fort, formerly city manager at 
Niagra Falls, N. Y., has been appointed city 
manager of Englewood, effective April 1. 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Col. Earl Wheeler has been appointed city 
manager of Daytona Beach, effective April 
15. 

Grand Haven, Mich. | 

W. E. Baumgardner, formerly city managet| 
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CLINTON H. MONTGOMERY %& CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in 
Public Utility Rate Investigations 
Historical Cost Studies 


Title & Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourth National Bank Bldg., Wichita, Kansas 








GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Established 1911 


Consultants to municipal executives on problems of administration, finance, and operat- 

ing policy and method. Technical assistants on programs of constructive improvement. 

a 

Financial Examinations—Appraisals of Operating Effectiveness—Budget Studies— 
Codification of Ordinances—Classification and Compensation Plans 


Eastern Office 
Mills Building, Washington 


New England Office 
Capitol Building, Hartford 


Western Office 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago 








Authors of 
Simplified Accounting 
for 
Governmental Units 





and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in 


Ask for a free copy of this labor 
saving system of accounting. A 
request involves no obligation of 
any kind. 


Governmental Audits and Systems 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 











EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and C.ties at reasonable cost. 
We have just published a 315-page bock, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land Vai- 
uation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Atlanta. 
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Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 








HANLINE 


ON aN 


DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is oil and 
waterproof 


May we send you descriptive literature? 


HANLINE. BROS 
Baltimore, Md. Paint Makers since 1848 




















Tue connecting link between 
your water service pipe and your custo- 
mer’s pipe should be a water meter set 
in the Ford Valve Type Yoke— 

INCLUDES Inverted ground key curb scop. 


HOLDS service pipes permanently bolted in line, 
braced and strengthened, joints protected, 


SAVES cost of regular valve and valve box, meter 
couplings and pipe joints. 

PROVIDES a more convenient valve. Meter easily 
and quickly removed or replaced without wrench, 
even through a small meter box top. 


Write for Bulletin or Catalog 


Ghe FORD METER BOX (2. 
rer eet Indiana 


WATER METER SETTING AND 
TESTING EQUIPMENT ~ 





at Bay City, Mich., has been appointed city 
manager of Grand Haven, at a salary of 
$4,000. 
Hays, Kan. 

H. J. Haffamier has been appointed city 
manager of Hays, effective April 15. 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


William Holtzheid has been appointed city | 


manager of White Bear Lake, effective April 
3, at a salary of $2,400. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


OF PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, published monthly at 
Lawrene, Kansas, for April 1, 1928. 
State of Kansas, r 
) 8s. 
County of Douglas, ss. ( 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared John G. Stutz, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 





| 
| 


says he is the editor of PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, and | 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and | 


belief, a true statement of the ownership, management of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section in 113, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to-wit: 

1 That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, International City Managers’ Association, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Editor, John G. Stutz. 

Managing Editor, Chester K. Shore, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: 

The International City Managers’ Association, Law- 
rence, Kansas, an unincorporated organization of city 
managers. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 


——E 


of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities | 


are: none. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this first day of 
April, 1928. 
John G. Stutz, Editor. 
(SEAL) 
Albert B. Martin, Notary Publie 
(My commission expires July 29, 1929.) 





Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 
There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 
Est. 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 
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With Our 


Advertisers 





Correct Protection Against Fire 


The American-La France and Foamite Cor- 
poration have a valuable and interesting book- 
let on correct fire protection which should be 
read by every city official. This booklet is 
written so that the layman can secure a prac- 
tical working knowledge on the different types 
of fire fighting appliances. The booklet points 
out that all fire extinguishers are not alike, 
just as fires are not alike. 

This booklet has been out only a few months, 
but has reached a circulation of one hundred 
and fifty thousand. The company receives re- 


quests for it almost daily. The company is 
now in process of publishing other booklets of 
particular interest to fire chiefs. Any of these 
booklets can be secured from the American-La- 
France and Foamite Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


- = 
ae 





New High-Pressure Fire Apparatus 
for New York City 


The American-La France and Foamite Cor- 
portion has finished building six high-pres- 
sure fire engines to be placed in service in 
New York City. These are of a new design 





it to leak. 





The quickest way to ruin a new reservoir is to permit 


WATERPROOF PAINT CO. 


Stop the leakage with Aquatite 


North Hollywood, Cal. 

















“Eureka” stays on the job ’til the job 





EUREKA FIRE HOSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


50 Church Street, New York City 





GOOD Fire Hose 
is Fire Protection 
Insurance 





No fire department can be 
more efficient than the 
hose in its wagons. Every | 
experienced department | 
man realizes that depend- | 
able fire hose is one of his 
mainstays in the continual 
battle against fire losses. 
For over fifty years Para- 
gon and the other famous 
brands of Eureka manu- 


facture have been recog- 
nized as the standards of 
fire hose quality and 
service. 


is done! “Standardize on Eureka!” 














Minneapolis 
Atlanta i 
Boston Dallas Trade Mark Denver Philadelphia 
Chicago Des Moines Kansas City Portland 
Columbus Detroit Los Angeles Syracuse 
May we send you a fre py of our Daily Fire Report Book 
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and strategetically located at points where they 
will be available for duty in the skyscraper 
district. These engines will develop large 
capacity at high pressure and will supply 
adequate protection for present buildings as 
well as for the many taller structures which 
are likely to be erected in the future. Each 
pumping unit has a rated capacity of 1,000 
gallons of water per minute at 160 pounds 
pump pressure. 


With this addition of fire fighting 
equipment, New York now operates a fleet 
of American-La France fire apparatus which 
numbers more than three bundred units. 


new 
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FUN-FUL PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CATALOG }»> 
NO. 10 is not only a beautiful book but covers a greater 4 
variety of approved playground apparatus than ever 
before offered by any manufacturer, under one brand, 
It contains a greated amount of valuable information 
for those who are interested in playgrounds and their 
outfitting. 


CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE—Bell ang 
spigot and fittings manufactured by sand cast and de 
Lavaud centrifugal processes, also 2-inch B & S cast 
iron service pipe and fittings with prepared joint, are 
described in free literature of the National Cast Irog 
Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


SEWER CLEANERS AND SEWER RODS—A book 
describing the O. K. Champion sewer cleaner, which is 
dependable, economical and easy to operate, as well as 
will be sent to interested 
city officials by the Champion Corporation, Hammond, 
Ind. 











EVC 





free samples of sewer rods, 








Expert Advice ie 
Economy 


Future Planning 
is Efficiency 


Consulting Engineers 














CUTHBERT E. REEVES 


Valuation Engineer 
Investigations and Reports upon Assessments and Assessment Standardization 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 











METCALF &% EDDY 


Engineers 


FULLER &% McCLINTOCK 


Engineers 


Harrison P. Eddy 
Charles W. Sherman 
Almon L. Fales 
Frank A. Marston 


John P. Wentworth 
Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 
Arthur L. Shaw 


E. Sherman Chase NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Fefuse and Industrial 
Wastes Problems Laboratory 


Statler Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 
15th and Chestnut Streets 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Walsix Bidg., 


Boston 600 Walnut street 














Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply—-Sewage Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 
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